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THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
To the Editor of the “ Instructor :” 

My Dear Si1r,—I am much obliged to you 
for communicating to us (that is, to my daugh- 
ters and myself) the engraved portrait, en- 
larged from the daguerreotype original. The 
engraver, at least, seems to have done his 
part ably. As to one of the earlier artists 
concerned, viz., the sun of July, I suppose it is 
not allowable to complain of him, else my 
daughters are inclined to upbraid him with 
having made the mouth too long. But, of 
old, it was held audacity to suspect the sun’s 
veracity :—“ Solem quis dicere falsum au- 
deat!” And I remember that, half a century 
ago, the “ Sun ” newspaper, in London, used 
to fight under sanction of that motto. But it 
was at length discovered by the learned, that 
Sun junior ; viz, the newspaper, did some- 
times indulge in fibbing. . The ancient preju- 
dice about the solar truth broke down, there- 
fore, in that, instance; and who knows but 
Sun senior may be detected, now that our 
optical glasses are so much improved, in sim- 
ilar practices? in which case he may have 
only been “ keeping his hand in” when gpe- 
rating upon that one feature of the mouth. 
The rest of the portrait, we all agree, does 
credit to his talents, showing that he is still 
wide-awake, and not at all the superannuated 
old artist that some speculators in philosophy 
had dreamed of his becoming. 

As an accompaniment to this portrait, your 
wish is that I should furnish a few brief 
chronological memoranda of my own life. 
That would be hard for me to do, and, when 
done, might not be very interesting for others 
to read. Nothing makes such dreary and 
monotonous reading as the old hackneyed 
roll-call, chronologically arrayed, of inevitable 
facts in a man’s life. One is so certain of the 
man’s having been born, and also of his’ hav- 
ing died, that it is dismal to lie under the 
necessity of reading it. That the man began 
by being a boy—that he went to school—and 
that, by intense application to his studies, 
“which he took to be Ais portion in this life,” 
he rose to distinction as a robber of orchards, 
seems so probable upon the whole, that I am 
willing to accept it as a postulate. That he 
married—that, in fulness of time, he was 
hanged, or (being a humble, unambitious 
man) that he was content with deserving it— 
these little circumstances are so naturally to 
be looked for, as sown broadcast up and down 
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the great fields of biography, that any one 
life becomes, in this respect, but the echo of 
thousands. Chronologic successions of events 
and dates, such as these, which, belonging to 
the race, illustrate nothing in the individual, 
are as wearisome as they are useless. 

A better plan will be—to detach some 
single chapter from the experience of child- 
hood, which is likely to offer, at least, this 
kind of value—either that it will record some 
of the deep impressions under which my child- 
ish sensibilities expanded, and the ideas which 
at that time brooded continually over my 
mind, or else will expose the traits of char- 
acter that slumbered in those around me. 
This plan will havethe advantage of not being 
liable to the suspicion of vanijy or egotism ; 
for I beg the reader to understand distinctly, | 
that I do not offer this sketch as deriving any 
part of what interest it may have from my- 
self, as the person concerned in it. If the 
particular experience selected is really inter- 
esting, in virtue of its own circumstances, 
then it matters not to whom it happened. 
Suppose that a man should record a perilous 
journey, it will be no fair inference that he 
records it as a journey performed by himself. 
Most sincerely he may be able to say, that he 
records it not for that relation to himself, but 
in spite of that relation. The incidents, 
being absolutely independent, in their power 
to amuse, of all personal reference, must be 
equally interesting [he will say] whether they 
occurred to A. or to B. That is my case. 
Let the reader abstract from me as a person 
that by accident, or in some partial sense, may 
have been previously known to himself. Let 
him read the sketch as belonging to one who 
wishes to be profoundly anonymous. 
it not as owing any thing to its connection 
with a particular individual, but as likely to be 
amusing separately for itself; and if I make 
any mistake in that, it is not a mistake of van- 
ity exaggerating the consequence of what 
relates to my own childhood, but a simple 
mistake of the judg ert tH the power of 
amusement that attach toa particular 
succession of reministences. 

Excuse the imperfect development which in 
some places of the sketch may have been 
given to my meaning. I suffer from’a most 
afflicting derangement of the nervous system, 
which at times makes it difficult for me to 
write at all, and always makes me impatient, 
in a degree not easily understood, of recasting 
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what may seem insufficiently, or even inco- 
herently, expressed. Believe me, ever yours, 
THOMAS DE QUINCY. 





A SKETCH FROM CHILDHOOD. 

AxovT the close of my sixth year, suddenly 
the first chapter of my life came to a violent 
termination ; that chapter which, and which 
only, in the hour of death, or even within the 
gates of recovered Paradise, could merit a re- 
membrance. “ It is finished,” was the secret 
misgiving of my heart, for the heart even of 
infancy is as apprehensive as that of maturest 
wisdom, in relation to any capital wound in- 
flicted on the happiness; “it is finished, and 
the life is exhausted.” How? Could it be ex- 
hausted so soon? Had Lread Milton, had I 
seen Rome, hd I heard Mozart? No. The 
“Paradise Lost” was yet unread, the Coli- 
seum and St. Peter’s were unseen, the melo- 
dies of Don Giovanni were yet silent for me. 
Raptures there might be in arrear. But rap- 
tures are modes of troubled pleasure ; the peace, 
the rest, the lull, the central security, which 
belong to love, that is past all understand- 
ing, those could returnno more, Such alove, 
so unfathomable, subsisting between myself 
and my eldest sister, under the circumstances 
of our difference in age (she being above 
eight years of age, I under six), and of our 
affinities in nature, together with the sudden 
foundering of all this blind happiness, I have 
deseribed elsewhere.* I shall not here repeat 
any part of the narrative. But one extract 
from the closing sections of the paper I shall 
make ; in order to describe the depth to which 
a child’s heart may be ploughed up by one 
cvermastering storm of grief, and as a proof 

that grief, in some of its fluctuations, is not 
" uniformly a depressing passion—but also by 
possibility has its own separate aspirations, 
and at times is full of cloudy grandeur. The 
point of time is during the months that imme- 
diately succeeded to my sister’s funeral. 

“The awful stiliness of summer noons, 
when no winds were abroad—the appealing 
silence of gray or misty afternoons—these 
were to me, in that state of mind, fascina- 
tions, as of witchcraft. Into the woods, or 
the desert air, I gazed as if some comfort lay 
‘a them. I wearied the heavens with my in- 


* Elsewhere; viz., in the introductory part of 
‘ 


~ the “ Suspiria de Profundis.” published in “ Black- 
wood,’ curing the early part of the year 1846. 
a work is yet unfinished as regards the publica- 
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quest of beseeching Jooks. I tormented the 
blue depths with obstinate scrutiny, sweeping 
them with my eyes, and searching them for- ° 
ever, after one angelic face, that might per- 
haps have permission to reveal itself for a 
moment. The faculty of shaping images in 
the distance, out of slight elements, and 
grouping them after the yearnings of the 
heart, grew upon me at this time. And I 
recall at the present moment one instance of 
that sort, which may show how merely shad- 
ows, or a gleam of brightness, or nothing at 
all, could furnish a sufficient basis for this 
creative faculty. On Sunday mornings I was 
always taken to church. It was a church on 
the old and natural model of England, hay- 
ing aisles, galleries, organ, all things ancient 
and venerable, and the proportions majestic, 
Here, whilst the congregation knelt through 
the long Litany, as often as we came to that 
passage, so beautiful amongst the many that 
are so, where God is supplicated on behalf of 
‘all sick persons and young children,’ and 
that he ‘would show his pity upon all pris. 
oners and captives,’ I wept in secret; and, 
raising my streaming eyes to the windows of 
the galleries, saw, on days when the sun was 
shining, a spectacle as affecting as ever 
prophet can have beheld. The margins of 
the windows were rith in storied glass; 
through the deep purples and crimsons 
streamed the golden light; emblazonries of 
heavenly illumination mingling with the 
earthly emblazonries of what is grandest im 
man. There were the apostles that had 
trampled upon earth, and the glories of 
earth, out of celestial love to man. There 
were the martyrs that had borne witness to 
the truth through flames, through torments, 
and through armies of fierce, insulting faces 
There were the saints that, under intolerable 
pangs, had glorified God by, meek submission 
to his will. And all the time, whilst this 
tumult of sublime memorials held on as the 
deep chords of some accompaniment in the 
bass, I saw through the wide central field of 
the window, where the glass was uncolored, 
white fleecy clouds sailing over the azure 
depths of the sky; were it but a fragment or 
a hint of such a cloud, immediately, under 
the flash of my sorrow-haunted eye, it grew 
and shaped itself into a vision of beds with 
white lawny curtains; and in the beds Jay 
sick children, dying children, that were. tose- 
ing in anguish, and weeping _clamorously. for 
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death. God, for some mysterious reason, 
could not suddenly release them from their 
pain; but he suffered the beds, as it seemed, 
to rise slowly through the clouds; slowly the 
beds ascended into the chambers of the air; 
slowly, also, his arms descended from the 
heavens, in order that he and his young chil- 
dren whom in Judea, once and forever, he 
had blessed, though they must pass slowly 
through the dreadful chasm of separation, 
might yet meet the sooner. These visions 
were self-sustained. These visions needed 
not that any sound should speak to me, or 
music mould my feelings. The hint from the 
Litany, the fragment from the clouds, the 
pictures on the storied windows were sufficient. 
But not the less the blare of the tumultuous 
organ wrought its own separate creations. 
And oftentimes in anthems, when the mighty 
instrument threw its vast columns of sound, 
fierce, yet melodious, over the voices of the 
choir—high in arches when it rose, seeming 
to surmount and override the strife of the 
vocal parts, aud gathering by strong coercion 
the*total storm of music into unity—some- 
times Z-also seemed to rise and to walk 
triumphantly upon those clouds, which so 
recently I had looked up to as mementoes of 
prostrate sorrow. Yes; sometimes, under 
the transfigurations of music, I felt of grief 
itself, as a fiery chariot for mounting victori- 
ously above the causes of grief.” 

The next (which was the second) chapter 
of my childish experience, formed that sort 
of fierce and fantastic contradiction to the 
first, which might seem to move in obedience 
to some incarnate principle of malicious pan- 
tomime. A spirit of love, and a spirit of rest, 
as if breathing from St. John the Evangelist, 
had seemed to mould the harmonies of that 
earliest stage in my childhood which had just 
vanished; but now, on the other hand, some 
wicked Harlequin Mephistopheles was appar- 
ently commissioned to vex my eyes and plague 
my heart, through the next succession of two 
or three years: a worm was at the roots of 
life. Yet in this, perhaps, there lurked a 
harsh beneficence. If, because the great 
vision of love had vanished, idiocy and the 
torpor of despondency were really creeping 
over my faculties, and strangling their ener- 
gies, what better change for me than the 
necessity (else how miserable!) of fighting, 
wrangling, struggling, without pause, or 
promise of pause, from day to day, or even 
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from year to year? “If,” as my good angel 
might have said to me, “thou art moving on 
a line of utter ruin, from mere palsy of one 
great vital force, and if that loss is past all 
restoration, then kindle a new supplementary 
life by such means as are now possible—by 
the agitations, for instance, of strife and con- 
flict "—yes, possible, on the wide stage of the 
world, and for people who should be free 
agents enough to make enemies, in case they 
failed to find them ; but for a child, not seven 


years old, to whom his medical advisers should . 


prescribe a course of hatred, or continued 
hostilities, by way of tonics, in what quarter 
was he to look out for such luxuries? Who 
would condeseend to officiate as enemy to a 
child! And yet, as regarded my own partie- 
ular case, had I breathed out any such queru- 
lous demand, that same Harlequin Mephisto- 
pheles might have whispered in reply, “ Never 
you trouble yourself about that. Do you 
furnish the patience that can swallow cheer- 
fully a long course of kicking, and J'll find 
those that. shall furnish the kicks.” In fact, 
at this very moment, when all chance of 
quarrel, or opening for prolonged enmity, 
seemed the remotest of chimeras, mischief 
was already in the wind; and suddenly there 
was let loose upon me:such a storm of, bel- 
ligerent fury as might, under good manage- 
ment, have yielded a life-annuity of feuds. 

I had_at that time at elder brother, in fact, 
the eldest of us all, and at least five years 
senior to myself. He, by original tempera- 
ment, was a boy of fiery nature, ten times 
more active than I was inert, loving the ele- 
ment of feuds and stormy conflict more (if 
that were possible) than I detested it; and 
these constitutional tendencies had in him 
been nursed by the training of a public school. 
This accident in his life was indeed the cause 
of our now meeting as strangers, Singular, 
indeed, it. seems, but, in fact, had arisen 
naturally enough, that both this eldest of my 
brothers, and my father, should be absolute 
strangers to me in my seventh year; so that, 
in the case of meeting either, I should not 
have known him, nor he me. In my father’s 
case, this arose from the accident of his hav- 
ing lived abroad for a space that, measured 
against my life, was a very long one. First, 
he lived in Portugal, at Lisbon and at Cintra; 
next in Madeira; then in the West Indies; 
sometimes in Jamaica, sometimes in St. Kitt’s, 
courting the supposed benefit of hot climates 
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in his complaint of pulmonary consumption ; 
and at last, when all had proved unavailing, 
he was coming home to die amongst his 
family, in his thirty-ninth year. My mother 
had gone to wait his arrival at the port 
(Southampton, probably), to which the West 
India packet should bring him; and amongst 
the deepest recollections which I conne¢t with 
that period, is one derived from the night of 
his arrival at Greenhay. It was a summer 
evening of unusual solemnity. The servants, 
and four of us children—six then survived— 
were gathered for hours, on the lawn before 
the house, listening for the sound of wheels. 
Sunset came—nine, ten, eleven o’clock, and 
nearly another hour had passed—without a 
warning sound ; for Greenhay, being so soli- 
tary a house, formed a terminus ad quem, 
beyond which was nothing but a cluster of 
cottages, composing the little hamlet of 
Greenhill; so that any sound of wheels, 
heard in the winding lane which then con- 
nected us with the Rusholme road, carried 
with it, of necessity, a warning summons to 
prepare for visitors at Greenhay. No such 
summons had yet reached us; it was nearly 
midnight; and, for the last time, it was de- 
termined:that we should move in a body out 
of the grounds, on the chance of meeting the 
travelling party, if, at so late an hour, it 
‘could yet be expected to arrive. In fact, to 
our general surprise, we met it almost imme- 
diately, but coming at so slow a pace, that 
the fall of the horses’ feet was not audible 
until we were close upon them. I mention 
the case for the sake of the undying impres- 
sions which connected themselves with the 
circumstances. The first notice of the ap- 
proach was the sudden emerging of horses’ 
heads from the deep gloom of the shady lane ; 
the next was the mass of white pillows 
against which the dying patient was reclining. 
The hearse-like pace at which the carriage 
moved recalled the overwhelming spectacle 
of the funeral which had ‘so lately formed 
part in the most memorable event of my life. 
But these clements of awe, that might at any 
rate have struck forcibly upon the mind of a 
child, were for me, in my condition of morbid 
nervousness, raised into abiding grandeur by 
the anjecedent experiences of that particular 
summer night. The listening for hours to 
the sounds from horses’ hoofs upon distant 
roads, rising and falling, caught and lost, 
upon the gentle undulation of such light, fit- 
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ful airs as might be stirring—the peculiar 
solemnity of the hours succeeding to sunset 
—the gorgeousness of the dying day—the 
gorgeousness which, by description, so well I 
knew of those West Indian islands from 
which my father was returning—the knowl- 
edge that he returned only to die—the al- 
mighty pomp in which this great idea of 
Death apparelled itself to my young suffer. 
ing heart—the corresponding pomp in which 
the antagonistic idea, not less mysterious, of 
life, rose, as if on wings, to the heavens, 
amidst tropic glories and floral pageantries, 
that seemed even more solemn and more 
pathetic than the vapory plumes and trophies 
of mortality—all this chorus of restless im- 
ages, or of suggestive thoughts, gave to my 
father’s return, which else had been fitted 
only to interpose a transitory illumination ‘or 
red-letter day in the calendar of a child, the 
shadowy power of an ineffaceable agency 
among my dreams. 

This, indeed, was the one sole memorial 
which restores my father’s image to me as a 
personal reality. Otherwise, he would have 
been for me a bare nominis umbra.. He lan- 
guished, indeed, for weeks upon a sofa; during 
that interval, it happened naturally, from my 
meditative habits and corresponding repose of 
manners, that I was a privileged visitor to him 
during his waking hours. I was also present 
at his bedside in the closing hour of his life, 
which exhaled quietly, amidst snatches of de- 
lirious conversation with some imaginary vis- 
itors. From this brief childish experience of 
his nature and disposition, the chief conclusion 
which I drew tended to this—that he was the 
most benignant person whom I had met, or 
was likely to meet, in life. What Ihave since 
heard from others, who knew him well, tallied 
with my own childish impression. His life 
had been too busy to allow him much time for 
regular study; but he loved literature with a 
passionate love; had formed a large and well- 
selected library ; had himself published a book, 
which I have read, and which really is nota 
bad one; and carried his reverence for distin- 
guished authors to such a height, that (accor 
ding to the report of several amongst his 
friends) had either Dr. Johnson, or Cowper, 
the poet—the two contemporary authors whom 
most he reverenced—happened to visit Green 
hay, he might have been tempted to express 
his homage through the Pagan fashion of rait 
ing altars and burning incense, or of saci 
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ing, if not an ox, yet, at least, a baron of beef. 
The latter mode of idolatry Dr. Sam. would 
have approved, provided always that the nidor 
were irreproachable, and that the condiments 
of mustard, horse-radish, &c., more Anglico, 
were placed on the altar; but as to Cowper, 
who was in the habit of tracing Captain Cooke’s 
death at Owhyhee to the fact that the misjudg- 
ing captain had once suffered himself to be 
worshipped at one of the Society Islands, in 
all consistency, he must have fled from such a 
house with sacred horror. Why have atall 
gone back to this little parenthesis in my child- 
hood is, from the singularity that I should re- 
member my father at all, only because I had 
received all my impressions about him into the 
very centre of my preconceptions about cer- 
tain grand objects—about the Trepics, about 
summer evenings, and about some mysterious 
glory of the grave. It seems metaphysical to 
say 80, but yet it is true that I knew him, speak- 
ing scholasticaily, through & priori ideas—I 
remember him transcendenter—and, were it 
not for the midsummer night’s dream which 
glorified his return to me he would have re- 
mained forever that absolute stranger, which, 
according to the prosaic interpretation of the 
case, he really was. 

My brother was a stranger from causes quite 
as little to be foreseen, but seeming quite as 
natural after they had really occured. In an 
early stage of his career, he had been found 
wholly unmanageable. His genius for mis- 
chief amounted to inspiration ; it was a divine 
afflatus which drove him in that direction ; 
and such was his capacity for riding in whirl- 
winds and directing storms, that he made it 
his trade to create them, as vedeAyyepera Zeve a 
cloud-compelling Jove, in order that he might 
direct them. For this, and other reasons, he 
had been sent to the grammar school of Louth, 
in Lincolnshire—one of those many old clas- 
sic institutions which form the peculiar* glory 
of England. To box, and to box under the 
severest restraint of honorable laws, was in 
those days a mere necessity of school-boy life 

* “Peculiar ;” viz., as endowed foundations, to 
which they resort who are rich and pay, and those 
also who, eing poor, cannot pay, or cannot pay so 
much. This most honorable distinction amongst 
the services of England from ancient times to the 
interests of education—a service absolutely unap- 
proached by any one nation of Christendom—is 
amongst the foremost cases of thatremarkable class 


which make — whilst often the most aristo- 


cratic, yet also, for many noble purposes, the most 
democratic of lands. Y ‘ : 





at public schools; and hence the superior 
manliness, generosity, and self-control, of those 
generelly-who benefited by such discipline— 
so systematically hostile to all meanness, 
pusillanimity, or indirectness. Cowper, in his 
poem on that subject, is far from doing jus- 
tice to our great public schools. Himself dis- 
qualified, by delicacy of temperament, for 
reaping the benefits from such a warfare, and 
having suffered too much in his Westminster 
experience, he could not judge them from an 
impartial station; but, 1, though ill enough 
adapted to an atmosphere so stormy, yet hav- 
ing tried both classes of schools, public and 
#Mivate, and compelled in mere conscience to 
give my vote (and, if I had a thousand votes, 
to give all my votes) for the former. 

Fresh from such training as this, and at a 
time when his additional five or six years 
availed nearly to make his age the double of 
mine, my brother very naturally despised me; 
and, from his exceeding frankness, he took no 
pains to conceal that he did. Why should 
he? Who was it that could have a right to 
feel aggrieved by his contempt? Who, if not 
myself? But it happened on the contrary, 
that I had a perfect craze for being despised. 
I doated on being despised; and considered 
contempt the sincerest a sort of luxury, that I 
was in continual fear of losing. I lived ina 
panic, lest I should be suspected of shamming 
contemptibility. But I did no¢ sham it. I 
trusted that I was really entitled to contempt; 
and, for this, I had some metaphysical-looking 
reasons, which there may be occasion to ex- 
plain further on. At present, it is sufficient 
to give a colorable rationality to my craze, if 
I say, that the slightest approach to any fa- 
vourable construction of my intellectual pre- 
tensions, any, the least, shadow of esteem 
expressed for some thought or some logical 
distinction that I might incautiously have 
dropped, alarmed me beyond measure, because 
it pledged me in a manner with the hearer to 
support this first attempt by a second, by a 
third, by a fourth—Oh, heavens! there is no 
saying how far the horrid man might go in 
his unreasonable demands upon me. I groaned 
under the weight of his expectations ; and, if 
I laid but the first round of such a staircase, 
why, then, I saw in vision a vast Jacob’s lad- 
der towering upward to the clouds, mile after 
mile, league after league ; the consequence of 
which would be, that I should be expected to 
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run up and down this ladder, like amy fatigue 
party of Irish hodmen, carrying hods of mor- 
tar and bricks to the top of any Babel which 
my wretched admirer might choose to build. 
But I put a stop to this villany. Inipped the 
abominable system of extortion in the very 
bud, by refusing to take the first step. The 
man could have no pretence, you know, for 
expecting me to climb the third or fourth 
round, when I had seemed quite unequal to the 
first. Professing the most absolute bank- 
ruptcy from the very beginning, giving the 
man no sort of hope that I would pay even one 
farthing in the pound, I never could be made 
miserable, or kept in hot water, by unkn 
responsibilities, or by endless anxieties about 
some bill being presented, which the monster 
might pretend for one moment that I had in- 
dorsed, or in some way had sanctioned his ex- 
pecting that I would pay. 

Still, with all this passion for being de- 
spised, which was so essential to my peace of 
mind, I found at times an altitude—a starry 
altitude—in the station of contempt for me 
assumed by my brother that nettled me. 
Sometimes, indeed, the mere necessities of 
dispute carried me, before I was aware of my 
own imprudence, so far up the staircase of 
Babel, that my brother was shaken for a mo- 
ment in the infinity of his contempt: and, 
before long, when my superiority in some 
bookish accomplishments displayed itself, by 
results that could not be entirely dissembled, 
mere foolish, human nature forced me on rare 
occasions into some trifle of exultation at these 
retributory triumphs. But more often I was 
disposed to grieve over them. They tended 
to shake that solid foundation of utter despi- 
cableness upon which I relied so much for my 
freedom from anxiety; and, therefore, upon 
the whole, it was satisfactory to my mind that 
my brother’s opinion of me, after any little 
transient oscillation, gravitated determinately 
back towards that settled contempt which had 
been the result of his original inquest. The 
pillars of Hercules, upon which rested the 
vast edifice of his scorn, were these two—l1st, 
my physics ; he denounced me for effeminacy ; 
2d, he assumed, and even postulated as a 
datum, which I myself could never have the 
face to refuse, my general idiocy, Physically, 
_ therefore, and intellectually, he looked upon 
me as below notice; but, morally, he assured 
me that he would give me a written character 
of the very best description, whenever I chose 
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to apply for it. “You're honest,” he said; 
“ you're willing; though lazy ; you would pull, 
if you had the strength of a flea; and, though 
a monstrous coward, you don’t run away.” 
My own demurs to these harsh judgments 
were not many. The idiocy I confessed ; be- 
cause, though positive that I was not uniformly 
an idiot, I felt inclined to think that, in a ma. 
jority of cases, I really was; and there were 
more reasons for thinking so than the reader 
is yet aware of, But, as to the effeminacy, I 
denied it in toto, and with good reason, as 
will beseen. Neither did my brother pretend 
to have any experimental proofs of it. The 


dn | ground he went upon was a mere @ priori 


one; viz., that I had always been tied to 
the apron-string of women or girls; which 
amounted .at most to this: that, by training 
and the natural tendency of circumstances, I 
ought to be effeminate—that is, there was rea- 
son to expect beforehand that I should be so; 
but, then, the more merit in me, if, in spite of 
such general presumptions, I really were not, 
In fact, my brother soon learned better than 
anybody, and by a daily experience, how en- 
tirely he might depend upon me for carrying 
out the most audacious of his own warlike 
plans: such plans, it is true, that I abomi 
nated; but that made no difference in the 
fidelity with which I tried to fulfil them. 
-This eldest brother of mine, to pass from 
my own character to his, was in all respects a 
remarkable boy. Haughty he was, aspiring, 
immeasurably active; fertile in resources as 
Robinson Crusoe; but also full of quarrel as 
it is possible to imagine; and, in default of 
any other opponent, he would have fastened 
a quarrel upon his own shadow for presuming 
to run before him when going westward in 
the morning, whereas, in all reason, a shadow, 
like a dutiful child, ought to keep deferentially 
in the rear of that majestic substance which 
is the author of its existence. Books he de- 
tested, one and all, excepting only those which 
he happened to write himself. And they 
were not afew. On all subjects known to 
man, from the Thirty-nine Articles of our . 
English Church, down to pyrotechnics, leger- 
demain, magic, both black and white, thau- 
maturgy, and necromancy, he favored the 
world (which world was the nursery where I, 
on his first coming home, lived amongst. my 
sisters) with his select opinions. On this last 
subject especially—of necromancy—he was 





very great; witness his profound work, though 
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but a fragment, and, unfortunately, long since 
departed to the bosom of Cinderella, entitled, 
“ How to raise a ghost; and when.you’ve got 
him down, how to keep him down.” To 
which work he. assured us, that some most 
learned and enormous man, whose name was 
six feet long, had promised him an appendix; 
which appendix treated of the Red Sea and 
Solomon’s signet-ring ; with forms of mittimus 
for ghosts that might be mutinous; and prob- 
ably a riot act, for any émeute amongst ghosts 
inclined to ‘raise barricades; since he often 
thrilled our young hearts by supposing the 
case (not at all unlikely, he affirmed), that a 
federation, a solemn league and conspiracy, 
might take place amongst the infinite genera- 
tions of ghosts against the single generation 
of men at any one time composing the garri- 
son of earth. The Roman phrase for express- 
ing that aman had died; viz., “Abit ad 
plures” (He has gone over to the majority), 
my brother explained to us; and we easily 
comprehended that any one generation of the 
living human race, even if combined, and 
acting in concert, must be in a frightful minor- 
ity, by comparison with all the incalculable 
generations that had trod this earth before us. 
The Parliament of living men, Lords and 
Commons united, what a miserable array 
against the Upper and Lower House compos- 
ing the Parliament of ghosts. Perhaps the 
Pre-Adamites would constitute one wing in 
such a ghostly army. My brother, dying in 
his sixteenth year, was far enough from see- 
ing or foreseeing Waterloo; else he might 
have illustrated this dreadful duel of the living 
human race with its ghostly predecessors, by 
the awful apparition which, at three o’elock in 
the afternoon, on the 18th of June, 1815, the 
mighty contest at Waterloo must have as- 
sumed to eyes that watched over the trem- 
bling interests of man. The English army, 
about that time in the great agony of its 
strife, was thrown into squares; and under 
that arrangement, which condensed and con- 
tracted its apparent numbers within a few 
black geometrical. diagrams, how frightfully 
narrow—how spectral did its slender lines 
appear at a distance, to any philosophic spec- 
tators that knew the amount of human inter- 
ests confided to that army, and the hopes for 
Christendom that even then were trembling 
in the balance! Such a disproportion, it 
seems, might exist, in the case of a ghostly 
war, between the harvest of possible. results 
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and the slender band of reapers that were.to 
gather it in. And there was even a worse 
peril than any analogous one that has been 
proved to exist at Waterloo. A British sur- 
geon, indeed, in a work of two octavo volumes, 
has endeayored to show that a conspiracy was 
traced at Waterloo, between two or three for- 
eign regiments, for kindling a panic in the 
heat of the battle, by flight, and by a sustained 
blowing-up of tumbrils, with the miserable 
purpose of shaking the British:firmness. But 
the evidences are not clear; whereas my 
brother insisted that the presence of sham 
men, distributed extensively amongst the hu- 
man race, and meditating treason against .us 
aX, had been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all true philosophers. Who were these 
shams and make-believe men? They were, 
in fact, people that had been dead for cen- 
turies, but that, for reasons best known to 
themselves, had returned to this upper earth, 
walked about amongst us, and were undis 
tinguishable, except by the most learned of 
necromancers, from authentic men of flesh 
and blood. I mention this for the sake of 
illustrating the fagt, that the same crazes are 
everlastingly revolving upon men. Two years 
ago, during the carnival of universal anarchy 
equally amongst doers and thinkers, a closely- 
printed pamphlet was published with this 
title—“ A New Revelation, or the Communion 
of the Incarnate Dead with the Unconscious 
Living. Important Fact, without trifling Fie- 
tion, by Hm.” I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Him; but certainly I must concede 
to Him, that he writes like a man of. educa- 
tion, and also like a man of extreme sobriety, 
upon his extravagant theme. He is angry 
with Swedenborg, as might be expected, for 
his “ absurdities; ” but, as to him, there is no 
chance that he should commit aiy absurdity, 
because (p. 6) “he has met with some who 
have acknowledged the fact of their having 
come from the dead ”—habes confitentem 
reum. Few, however, are endowed with so 
much candor; and, in particular, for the 
honor of literature, it grieves me to find, by 
p- 10, that the largest number of these shams, 
and perhaps the most uncandid, are to he 
looked for amongst “ publishers and printers,” 
of whom, it seems, “ the great majority ” are 
mere forgeries; a very few speak frankly 
about the matter, and say they don’t care who 
knows it, which to. my thinking, is impudence; 
but by far the larger section doggedly deny 
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it, and call a policeman, if you persist in 
charging them with being shams. Some dif- 
ferences there are between my brother and 
Him, but in the great outline of their views 
they coincide. 

This hypothesis, however, like a thousand 
others, when it happened that they engaged 
no durable sympathy from his nursery audi- 
ence, he did not pursue. For some time, he 
turned his thoughts to philosophy, and read 
lectures to us every night upon some branch 
or other of physics. This undertaking arose 
upon some one of us envying or admiring flies 
for their power of walking upon the ceiling. 
“Pooh!” he said, “ they are impostors; they 
pretend to do it, but they can’t do it as it 
ought to be done. Ah! you should see me 
standing upright on the ceiling, with my head 
downwards, for half an hour together, and 
meditating profoundly.” My second sister 
remarked, that we should all be very glad to 
see him in that position. “If that’s the case,” 
he replied, “ it’s very well that all is ready, 
except as to one single strap.” 

Being an excellent skater, he had first im- 
agined that, if held up until he had started, 
by taking a bold sweep ahead, he might then 
keep himself in position through the continued 
ampetus of skating. But this he found not to 
answer, because, as he observed, “ the friction 
was too retarding from the plaster of Paris, 
but the case would be very different if the 
ceiling were coated with ice.”: As it was not, 
he changed his plan. The true secret, he said, 
was this: he would consider himself in the 
-ight of a humming-top; he would make an 
apparatus (and he made it) for having himself 
launched, like.a top, upon the ceiling, and 
regularly spun. Then the vertiginous motion 
of the human top would overpower the force 
of gravitatién. He should, of course, spin 


upon his own axis, and sleep upon his axis— |; . ia ? 
P y P uP | This superciliousness annoyed my sister ; and, 


perhaps he might even dream upon it; and 
he laughed at “those scoundrels, the flies,” 
that never improved in their pretended art, 
nor made any thing of it. The principle was 
now discovered ; “ and, of course,” he said, “ if 
a man can keep it up for five minutes, what’s 
to hinder him from going on for five months ?” 
“Certainly,” my sister replied, whose scepti- 
cism, in fact, had not settled upon the five 
months, but altogether upon the five min- 
utes. The apparatus for spinning him, how- 
ever, would not work: a fact which was 
evidently owing to the stupidity of the gar- 
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dener. On. reconsidering the subject, he 
announced to the disappointment of some 
amongst us, that, although the physical dis- 
covery was now complete, he saw a moral 
difficulty. It was not a humming-top that 
was required, but a peg-top ; and this, in order 
to keep up the-vertigo at full stretch, without 
which, to a certainty, gravitation would prove 
too much for him, needed to be whipped 
incessantly. . Now, that was what a gentleman 
ought not to tolerate: to be scourged unin- | 
termittingly on the legs by any grub of.a 
gardener, unless it were Father Adam him- 
self, was a thing that he could not bring his 
mind to endure. However, as some compen- 
sation, he proposed to improve the art of flying, 
which was, as everybody must acknowledge, 
in a condition quite disgraceful to civilized 
society. As he had made many a fire 
balloon, and had succeeded in some attempts 
at bringing down cats by parachutes, it was 
not very difficult to fly downwards ‘from 
moderate elevations. But, as he was me 
proached by my sister for never flying back 
again, which, however, was a far different 
thing, and not even attempted by his philoso- 
pher in ‘ Rasselas’ (for 


| Revocare gradum et superas evadere ad auras, 


Hic labor, hoc opus est), 


he refused, under such poor encouragement, to 
try his winged parachutes any more, either 
* aloft or alow,” till he had thoroughly studied 
Bishop Wilkins* on the-art of translating right 
reverend gentlemen to the moon; and, in 
the mean time, he resumed his general lectures 
on physics. From these, however, he was 
speedily driven, or one might say shelled out, 
by a concerted assault of my sister’s. Hehad 
been in the habit of lowering the pitch of his 
lectures with ostentations condescension to the 
presumed level of our poor understandings. 


* “ Bishop Wilkins: *—Dr. W. bishop of Chester 
in the reign of Charles II., notoriously wrote a book 
on the possibility of a voyage to the moon, which, 
in a bishop, would be called a translation to the 


'moon; and perhaps it was his name that suggested 


the “ Adventures of Peter Wilkins.” It is unfair 
however, to mention him in connection with that 
only one of his works which announces an extrava- 
gant purpose. He was really a sc‘entific man and 
alroady, in the time of Cromwell (about 1657), had 
projected that Royal Society of London, which was 
afterwards realized and presided over by Isaac 
Barrow and Isaac Newton. He was also a Jearned 
man, but still with a vein of remance about him, 
as may be seen in his most elaborate. work“ The 
Essay towards a Philosophic or Universal Lan- 
guage.” 
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accordingly, with the help of two young female 
visitors, and my, next younger brother—in 
subsequent times a little middy on board 
many a ship of H. M., and the most pre- 
destined rebel upon earth against all assump- 
tions small or great of superiority—she ar- 
ranged a mutiny, that had the unexpected 
effect of suddenly extinguishing the lectures 
forever. He had happeyed to say, what was 
no usual thing with him, that he flattered 


* himself he had made the point under discus- 


sion tolerably clear; “clear,” he added, bow- 
ing round the half-circle of us, the audience, 
“to the meanest of capacities;” and then he 
repeated, sonorously, “clear to the most ex- 
cruciatingly mean of capacities.” Upon which 
a voice, a female one, but whose FP had not 
time to distinguish, retorted—“No, you 
haven’t; it’s as dark as sin;” and then, with 
out a moment’s interval, a second voice ex- 
claimed, “Dark as night;” then came my 
young brother’s insurrectionary yéll, “ Dark as 
midnight ;” then another female voice chimed 
in melodiously, “ Dark as pitch ;” and so the 
peal continued to come round like a catch, the 
whole being so well concerted, and the rolling 
fire so well sustained, that it was impossible 
to make head against it; whilst the abrupt- 
ness of the interruption gave to it the protect- 
ing character of an oral “ round robin,” it being 
impossible to challenge any one in particular 
a, the ringleader. Burke’s phrase of “the 
swinish multitude,” applied to mobs, was then 
in everybody’s mouth; and, accordingly, after 
my brother had recovered from his first aston- 
ishment at this insurrection, he made ‘us 
several sweeping bows that looked very much 
like tentative rehearsals of a sweeping fusil- 
lade, and then addressed us in a very brief 
speech, of which we could distinguish the 
words pearls and swinish multitude, but ut- 
tered in a very low key, perhaps out of regard 
to the two young strangers. We all laughed 
in chorus at this parting salute: my brother 
himself condescended at last to join us; but 
there ended the course of lectures on natural 
philosophy. 

As it was impossible, however, that he 
should remain quiet, he announced to us, that 
for the rest of his life he meant to dedicate 
himself to the intense cultivation of the tragic 
drama. He got to work instantly; and very 
soon he had composed the first act of his 
“Sultan Selim ;” but, in defiance of the metre, 
he soon changed the title to “ Sultan Amurath,” 





considering that a much fiercer name, more 
bewhiskered and beturbaned. It was no part 
of his intention that we should sit lolling on 
chairs like ladies and gentlemen that had paid 
opera prices for private boxes. He expected 
every one of us, he said, to pull an oar. We 
were to act the tragedy. But, in fact, we had 
many oars to pull. ‘There were so many 
characters that each of us took four at the 
least, and the future middy had six. He, 
this wicked little middy,* caused the greatest 
affliction to the Sultan Amurath, forcing him 
to order the amputation of his head six sey- 
eral times (that is, once in every one of: his 
six parts), during the first act. In reality, 
the sultan, though a decent man, was too 
bloody. ‘What by the bowstring, and what 
by the scimitar, he had so thinned the popu- 
lation with which he commenced business, 
that scarcely any of the characters remained 
alive at. the end of act the first. Sultan 
Amurath found himself in an awkward situa- 
tion. Large arrears of work remained, and 
hardly anybody to do it but the sultan himself. 
In composing act the second, the author had 
to proceed like Deucalion and Pyrrha, and to 
create an entirely new generation. Appar- 
ently this young generation, that ought to 
have been so good, took no warning by what 
had happened to their ancestors in act'the 
first ; one must conclude that they were quite 
as wicked, since the poor sultan had found 
himself reduced to order them all for execu- 
tion in the course of this act the second. To 
the brazen age had succeeded an iron age; 
and the prospects were becoming sadder and 
sadder as the tragedy advanced. But here 
the author began to hesitate. He felt it hard 
to resist the instinct of carnage. And was it 
right to do so? Which of the felons, whom 
he had cut off prematurely, could pretend 
that a court of appeal would have reversed 
his sentence? But the consequences were 
dreadful. A new set of characters in every 
act brought with it the necessity of a new 
plot: for people could not succeed to the 
arrears of old actions, or inherit ancient mo- 
“ Middy ;’’—I call him so, simply to avoid con- 
fusion, and by. way of anticipation; else he was 
too young at this time toserveinthe navy. After- 
wards, he did so for many years, and saw eve 
variety of service in every class of ships belonging 
to ournavy. At one time, when yet a boy, he was 
captured by pirates, and compelled to sail with 
them; and the end of his adventurous career was 


that for many a year he has been lying at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic. 


‘ 
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tives, like a landed estate. Five crops, in 
fact, must be taken off the ground in each 
separate tragedy, amounting, in short, to five 
tragedies involved in one. 

Such, according to the rapid sketch which 
at this moment my memory furnishes, was 
the brother, who now first laid open to me 
the gates of war. The occasion was this. 
He had resented, with a shower of stones, an 
affront offered to us by an individual boy, be- 
longing to a cotton-factory; for more than 
two years afterwards this became the teter- 
rima causa of a skirmish or a battle as 
often as we passed the factory; and unfor- 
tunately that was twice a-day on every day 
except Sunday. Our situation in respect to 
the enemy was as follows:—Greenhay, a 
country-house newly built by my father, at 
that time was a clear mile from the outskirts 
of Manchester; but in after years Manches- 
ter, throwing out the tentacula of its vast ex- 
pansions, absolutely enveloped Greenhay ; 
and, for any thing I know, the grounds and 
gardens which then insulated the house, may 
have long disappeared. Being a modest 
mansion, which (including hot walls, offices, 
and gardener’s house) had cost only six thou- 
‘sand pounds, I do not know how it should 
have risen to the distinction of giving name 
to a region of that great town; however, it 
has done so;* and at this time, therefore, 
after changes so great, it will be difficult for 
the habitud of that region to understand how 
my brother and myself could have a solitary 
road to traverse between Greenhay and Prin- 
cess Street, then the termination, on that side 
of Manchester. But so it was. Oxford 
Street, like its namesake in London, was then 
called the Oxford Road ; and during the cur- 
‘rency of our acquaintance with it, arose the 
first three houses in its neighborhood; of 
which the third was built for the Rev. S. H., 
one of oyr guardians, for whom his friends 
had also built the church of St. Peter’s not a 
powshot from the house. At present, how- 
ever, he resided in Salford, nearly two miles 
from Greenhay; and to him we went over 
daily, for the benefit of his classical instruc- 
tions. One sole cotton-factory had then risen 

* “ Greenheys,” with a slight variation in the 
spelling, is the name given to that district, of which 

reenufiv formed the original nucleus. Probably 
it was the solitary situation of the house which 


(failing any other grounds of denomination) raised 
it to this privilege. 
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along the line of Oxford Street; and ‘this was 
close to a bridge, which also was a new crea- 
tion ; for previously all passengers to Man- 
chester went round by Garrat. This factory 
became the officina gentium to us, from which. 
swarmed forth those Goths and Vandals that 
continually threatened our steps; and ‘this 
bridge became the eternal arena of combat, 
we taking good care to be on the right side 
of the bridge for retreat, ¢.¢., on the town 
side, or the country side, accordingly as we 
were going out in the morning, or returning 
in the afternoon. Stones were the imple 
ments of warfare; and by continual practice 
we became expert in throwing them. 

The origin of the feud it is scarcely requi- 
site to réhearse, since the particular aceident 
which began it was not the true efficient 
cause of our long warfare, but (as logicians 
express it) simply the occasion. The cause 
lay in our aristocratic dress: as children of 
an opulent family, where all provisions were 
liberal, and all appointments elegant, we were 
uniformly well-dressed, and, in particular, we 
wore trousers (at that time unheard of, except _ 
in maritime places) and Hessian boots—a 
crime that could not be forgiven in the Lan- 
cashire of that day, because it expressed the 
double offence of being aristocratic, and be- 
ing outlandish. We were aristocrats, and it 
was vain to deny it ; could we deny our boots? 
whilst our antagonists, if not absolutely 
sansculottes, were slovenly and forlorn in 
their dress, often unwashed, with hair totally 
neglected, and always covered with flakes of 
cotton. Jacobins they were not by any sym- 
pathy with the French Jacobinism that then 
desolated western Europe; for, on the con- 
trary, they detested. every thing French, and 
answered with brotherly signals to the ery of 
“Church and king,” or “ King and constitu 
tion.” But, for all that, as they were pet 
fectly independent, getting very high wages, 
and in a mode of industry that was then tak- 
ing vast strides ahead, they contrived to rec 
oncile this patriotic anti-Jacobinism with a 
personal Jacobinism of that sort which is 
native to the heart of man, who is by nataral 
impulse (and not without a root’ of noo 
impatient of inequality, and submits to it only, 


through a sense of its necessity, or a long €s- 
perience of its benefits. 

It was on an early day of our new fyro- 
cinium, or perhaps on the very first, that, @. 
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we. passed the bridge, 4 boy happening to 
issue from the factory,* sang out to us deri- 
sive'y—* Halloa, Bucks!” In this the reader 
may fail to perceive any atrocious insult com- 
mensurate to the long war which followed. 
But the reader is wrong. The word “ dan- 
dies,” which was what the villain. meant, had 
not then been born, so that he could not 
have called us by that name, unless through 
the spirit of prophecy. Buck, was the near- 
est word at hand in his Manchester vocabu- 
lary; he gave all he could, and let us dream 
the rest. But in the next moment he discov- 
ered our boots, and he completed his crime 
by saluting us as “Boots! boots!” My 
brother made a dead stop, surveyed him with 
intense disdain, and bade him draw near, that 
he might “ give his flesh to the fowls of the 
air.” The boy declined to accept this liberal 
invitation, and conveyed his answer by a most 
contemptuous and plebeian gesture, upon 
which my brother drove him in with a shower 
of stones. 

During this inaugural flourish of hostilities, 
I, for my part, remained inactive, and there- 
fore apparently neutral. But this was the last 
time that I did so: for the moment, 1 was 
taken by surprise. To be called a buck by 
one that had it in his choice to have called 
me a coward, a thief, or a murderer, struck 
me as a most pardonable offence; and as to 
boots, that rested upon a flagrant fact that 
could not be denied, so that at first I was 
green enough to regard the boy as very con- 
siderate and indulgent. But my brother soon 
rectified my views; or, if any doubts re- 
mained, he impressed me, at least, with a 
sense of my paramount duty to himself, which 
was threefold. First, is seems, I owed mili- 
tary allegiance to him, as my commander-in- 
chief, whenever we “took the field;” sec- 
ondly, by the law of nations, I, being a cadet 
of my house, owed suit and service to him 
who was its head; and he assured me, that 
twice in a year, on my birthday and on his, 
he had a right, strictly speaking to make me 
lie down, and set his foot upon my neck; 
lastly, by a law not so rigorous, but valid 
amongst gentlemen; viz., “by the comity of 
nations,” it seems I owed eternal deference to 
one so much older than myself, so much 
wiser, stronger, braver, more beautiful, and 

* “ Factory:” such was the designation techni- 


cally at that time. At present, I believe that a 
building of that class would be called a “ mill.” 
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more swift of foot, Something like all this, 
in tendency I had already believed, though | 
had not so minutely investigated the, modes, 
and grounds of my duty. As a Pariah, which, 
by natural temperament, I was, and by awful 
dedication to despondency, I felt resting upon 
me always too deep and gloomy a sense of 
obscure duties, that I never should be able to 
fulfil—a burthen which I could not carry, and 
which yet I did not know how to throw off, 
Glad, therefore, I was to find the whole tre- 
mendous weight of obligations—the law and 
the prophets—all crowded into this one brief. 
command—* Thou shalt obey thy brother aa 
God’s vicar upon earth.” For now, if, by 
any future stone levelled at him who had 
called me “a buck,” I should chance to draw 
blood—perhaps I might not have committed 
so serious a trespass on any rights which he 
could plead: but, if I had (for on this subject 
my convictions were still cloudy), at any rate 
the duty I might have violated in regard ta 
this general brother, in right of Adam, was 
cancelled when it came into collision with my 
paramount duty to this liege brother of my, 
own individual house. 
From this day, therefore, I obeyed all my 
brother’s military commands with the utmost 
docility; and happy it made me that every 
sort of distraction, or question, or opening for 
demur, was swallowed up in the unity of 
this one papal principle, discovered by my 
brother ; viz., that all rights of casuistry were 
transferred from me to himself. His was the 
judgment—his was the responsibility; and 
to me belonged only the sublime duty of un- 
conditional faith in him. That faith I realized. 
It is true that he taxed me at times, in his 
reports. of particular fights, with “ horrible 
cowardice,” and even with “a cowardice that 
seemed inexplicable, except on the supposi- 
tion of treachery.” But this was only a 
facon de parler with him : the idea of secret 
perfidy, that was constantly moving under- 


‘ground, gave an interest to the progress of 


the war, which else tended to the monoto- 
nous. It was a dramatic artifice for sustain- 
ing the interest, where the incidents might be 
too slightly diversified, But that he did not 
believe his own charges was clear, because he 
never repeated them in his “ General History 
of the Campaigns,” which was a resumé, or 
digest of his daily reports. — 

We fought every day ; and, generally speak- 
ing, twice every day; and the result was 
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pretty uniform ; viz., that my brother and I 
terminated the battle by insisting upon our 
undoubted right to run away. Magna Charta, 
I should fancy, secures that great right to 
every man; else surely it is sadly defective. 
But out of this catastrophe to most of our 
skirmishes, and to all eur pitched battles ex- 
cept one, grewa standing schism between my 
brother and me. My unlimited obedience 
had respect to action, but not to opinion. 
Loyalty to my brother did not rest upon hy- 
pocrisy : because I was faithful, it did not 
follow that I must be false in relation to his 
eapricious opinions. And these opinions some- 
times took the shape of acts. Twice, at the 
least, in every week, but sometimes every 
night, my brother insisted on singing “Te 
Deum” for supposed victories which he had 
won; and he insisted also on my bearing a 
part in these “Te Deums.” Now, as I knew 
of no such victories, but resolutely asserted 
the truth ;—viz., that we ran away ;—a slight 
jar was thus given to the else triumphal effect 
of these musical ovations, Once having 
uttered my protest, however, willingly I gave 
my aid to the chanting; for I loved un- 
speakably the grand and varied system of 


chanting in the Romish and English churches. 
And, looking back at this day to the ineffable 
benefits which I derived from the church of 
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my childhood, I. account among the very 
greatest those which reached me through the 
various chants connected with the “O Jubi- 
late,” the “ Magnificat,” the “Te Deum,” the 
“ Benedicite,” etc. Through these chants it 
was that the sorrow which laid waste my in- 
fancy, and the devotion which nature had 
made a necessity of my being, were profoundly 
interfused : the sorrow gave reality and depth 
to the devotion; the devotion gave grandeur 
and idealization to the sorrow. Neither was 
my love for chanting altogether without 
knowledge. A son of my reverend guardian, 
much older than myself, who possessed a sin- - 
gular faculty of producing a sort of organ ac- 
companiment with one-half of his mouth, 
whilst he sang with the other half, had given 
me some instructions in the art of chanting: 
and, aseto my brother, he, the hundred. 
handed Briareus, could do all things; of 
course, therefore, he could chant. He could 
chant: he had a right to chant: he hada 
ight, perhaps, to chant “Te Deum.” For 
Fhe ran away every day of his life, what 
then? Sometimes the enemy mustered in 
overpowering numbers— seventy, or even 
ninety strong. Now, if there is a time for 
every thing in this world, surely that was the 
time for running away. Butin the mean time 
I must pause, reserving what has to follow 
for another occasion. 





Fox.—Though William Johnson Fox has not 
succeeded in the House of Commons, and 
though what he now writes wants force and fire, 

et in his earlier and perhaps more earnest days 
he displayed eminent oratorical ability. Style 
is apt to be corrupted by writing for periodicals ; 
and inthis way Fox’s style has sufféred as much 
as any one’s. But it is naturally a good style, 
not free from affectation, but certainly free from 
artificiality. It was his misfortune to begin life 
in connection with a small, conceited, frigid sect 
—and small sects partly dwarf and partly para- 
lyze when they do not in envy and malice slay a 
man of any real nobleness and talent. Fox 
ont his best years in the vain — to give 
the Unitarian sect something of catholic culture 
and tendency. en he saw that his efforts 
were hopless, he found, or thought that he could 
find, escape only into the ordinary literary region. 
This was falling instead of rising. With aught 





of prophetic fervor he would have taken a grand 
prophetic attitude, and been a foremost worker 
and fighter for England’s moral and religious 
reformation. He preferred instead the society 
of actors and artists. Fox is perhaps not selfish, 
but he is self-indulgent. He is patriotic and 
courageous, but he is not enthusiastic. Without 
strong passions, persistency of rps, and 
stupendous unity of idea, he has frittered away 
his brain on trifling and transient things. Many 

ears I read his “‘ Christian Morality” and 

is “ Christ and Christianity ” with unbounded 
admiration. Whether I should feel the same 
pages to be beautiful and eloquent now I know 
not. Fox, in any case, will always be forme @ 
pleasant memory. His thoughts did not nourish 
my own thoughts ; but they kindled n thisking 
ous glow which in youth is better than . 
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Poems. By Henry W. Longfellow. Bogue, 
1851. 

The Song of Hiawatha. By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Bogue, 1851. 

The Prose Works of H. W.° Longfellow. 
Bogue, 1851. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish and other 
. W. Longfellow. Kent and 


Poems. By 
Co., 1858. 

THE actual quantity of Mr. Longfellow’s 
_ writings, considerable as it is, is much less 
than might be supposed from the number and 
variety of editions in which they are to be 
met with. No recent poet, we should imag- 
ine, has enjoyed so great an amount of pub- 
lication. We meet with his works in every 
place and in every form,—in complete edi- 
tions on the counters of the regular booksel- 
lers, in stacks of little shilling volumes on 
railway bookstalls, and in gorgeously-bound 


and profusely-illustrated volumes on drawing-. 


room tables. He is unquestionably the most 
popular poet of the day. Country news- 
papers habitually adorn their columns with 
his minor pieces; young ladies sing his pa- 
thetic poems at the piano; and lecturers at 
mechanics’ institutions invariably quote his 
moral and didactic verses. Not only is Mr. 
Longfellow’s popularity exffaordinarily great, 
it was extraordinarily rapid also. We do not 
doubt that it is greater now than ever, and 
that it has gone on increasing up to the pres- 
ent time ; but we believe that very soon after 
the appearance of the first collection of his 
works it was greater than that of any contem- 
porary poet. He took the public ear at once 
and immediately ; he required no introduction 
from critics and reviewers; he had not to 
convert or educate his audience, but found it 
ready and responsive from the first. 

The causes of this rapid and remarkable 
popularity are easily traceable in Mr. Longfel- 
low’s poems, especially his earlier ones. His 
merits certainly do not consist in any imagin- 
ative originality. The moral and intellectual 
quality of the Voices of the Night is such as 
appeals to the sympathies, and falls within 
the comprehension, of every reader. They 
are written from what may be called every- 
body’s point of view; they express, always 
neatly, sometimes gracefully, and now and 
then beautifully, what nine-tenths of their 
readers think and feel on the subject, or 
rather what they know: they ought to think 
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and feel. “ What the heart of the young man 
said to the psalmist,” is exactly what the heart 
of every good and thoughtful and laudably 
ambitious young man would say to him. The 
Footsteps of Angels, The Reaper and the 
Flowers, The Light of Stars, Midnight Mass 
for the Dying Year, merely develop, prettily 
and fancifully, common ideas, and ideas, too, 
suggested in their entireness by the very titles 
of these poems. So intelligible and unob- 
jectionable is Mr. Longfellow’s thought, so 
obvious and universally admitted his moral 
tendency, that we can quite believe what we 
have heard, that people who neither under- 
stand nor care for other poetry buy his as a 
sort of thing that “ deserves encouragement.” 
The same commonplaceness of intellectual 
character is shown in those of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s poems in which the interest is historical. 
His impressions here also are those which 
ought to be made on “any well-constituted 
mind.” The author of Zothen says: “If one 
might judge of men’s real thoughts by their 
writings, it would seem that there are people 
who can visit an interesting locality and follow 
up continuously the exact train of thought 
that ought to be suggested by the historica. 
associations of the place. A person of this 
sort can go to Athens, and think of nothing 
later than the age of Pericles; can live with 
the Scipios as long as he remains in Rome; 
can go up in a balloon, and think how re- 
splendantly in former times,the now vacant 
and desolate air was peopled with angels, how 
prettily it was crossed at intervals by the , 
rounds of Jacob’s ladder.” Mr. Longfellow’s 
trains of thought are exactly of this charactar, 
This is how he moralizes over some Sand of 
the Desert in an Hour-glass :— 
“ How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deserts blown ! 


How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known ! 


“‘ Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 
When into Egypt from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 


‘* Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; 
Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 
“ Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the wilderness ; 


“ Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms, 





Pacing the Red-Sea beach, 
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And singing slow their old Armenian. psalms 
In half-articulate speech ; 
“ Or caravan, that from Bussora’s gate 
With westward steps depart ; 
Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate 
And resolute in heart.” 


We have no doubt that most readers would 
prefer a string of reflections about the past 
such as the above to a poetical reproduction 
of the past like Tennyson’s Sir Galahad or 
St. Agnes, or Browning’s The Bishop orders 
his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church or In, a 
Spanish Convent. These latter give us the 
essential spirit and peculiar features of the 
past,—features unexpected perhaps, but rec- 
ognized as true as soon as presented ; every 
word of Browning’s about the middle ages is, 
as Mr. Ruskin observes, “vital, right, and 
profound.” Mr. Longfellow has the abstract 
arid generalized impressions of the past which 
every one derives from reading history; and 
where he endeavors to reproduce it, he gives 
us the conventional idea and traditional cos- 
tume of the period. The Belfry of Bruges, 
Nuremberg, and similar poems, are merely a 
fluent and musical expression of thoughts and 
fancies which would at once occur to any in- 
telligent visitor of those famous towns with 
Murray’s Hand-book under his arm. His im- 
agination never properly throws itself into 
the past; but sees it through the haze of dis- 
tance, and so catches only its familiar and 
general outline and most prominent features. 
The emperors ate “rough and bold;” the 
burghers “brave and thrifty;” the monks 
“merry ” or “holy ;” in every case the regu- 
lar stock epithet embodying the popular idea. 
Any one of his poems of this kind will illus- 
trate this. Take the opening of the one 
called The Emperor’s Bird’s-nest, in the last 
volume :— 

** Once the Emperor, Charles of Spain, 

With his swarthy grave commanders, 
I forget in what campaign, 


Long besieged through mud and rain 
Some old frontier town of Flanders. 


“Up and down the d camp, 

= great boots of Spanish » 

Striding with a measured tramp, 

These Hidalgos,” &c. 
Every one must feel the difference between 
these stage Spaniards, made up out of the 
time-honored theatrical “ properties,” and the 
sort of picture which a poet possessed of true 
reproductive, imagination would have given 
us. It may be said that the simple incident 
which forms the subject of the piece did not 





require, or even admit of, deeper and more 
refined truthfulness of treatment in its acces- 
sories: but that Mr. Longfellow has no'his- © 
torical insight, is proved both by his’almost 
invariable and instinctive choice of such sub- 
jects,—subjeots in which the interest. is di 
rectly moral and universal,—and by his failure 
to give us any less generalized and more char- 
acteristic description in the one or two poems 
in which it is called for. In The Courtship 
of Miles Standish, for instance, the person- 
ages of the story are made up of the same 
cheap and ready historical material: ‘the’ 
rugged and religious: Puritan captain, “clad 
in doublet and hose and boots of Cordovan’ 
leather,” who is: introduced “ striding,” of 
course, “ with a martial air ;” John Alden, 
“. .: . his friend and household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine’ 

by a window, 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed,”’— 
a sort of small Cromwell and Milton, in fact, 
these and the “ Puritan maiden, Priscilla,” are 
all lay-figures. Mr. Longfellow’s poems of 
this class always remind us of the lithographs 
of our old halls and castles in popular “ galler- 
ies of illustration,” in which two or three well- 
known and most obvious characteristics of ar 
chitecture and costume are seized on and 
brought into undue relief for the sake of effect ; 
the oaken rafters are more massive, the win- 
dow-seats deeper, the chimney-piece moré 
prominent and more elaborately carved, the 


ladies have longer trains, and the cavaliers’ 


hats are more slouched, than probably they 
ever were; every thing is intensely “of the 
period,” and all is ad captandum, untruthful, 
and superficial. He has a vague poetical feel- 
ing about the past, rather than a clear poetic 
insight into it; not what the past was, but 
what has come down to us about it, forms the 
subject of his poems: ; 
“Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age,. 
* And chronicles of eld.” 
The frequent occurrence in his verses of such 
expressions as “ olden,” “ eld,” “ quaint,” &c. 
are sufficient to indicate his. position in this 
respect. 

As a describer of nature Mr. Longfellow 
holds a higher place than. as. an interpreter of 
the life of man, either in the present or the 
past. He sees further into the forest. than 
into the crowd; and his limited range of ex- 
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perience and of sympathy are, of course, not 
so directly and palpably felt. The Ameri- 
can poets are all,as far we have observed, 
comparatively strong. in depicting natural 
scenery, while deficient in thought and culture. 
Man, with his passions and struggles and per- 
plexities, plays but a secondary part in their 
writings; he is dwarfed and subdued in the 
presence of the vast and impressive scenery 
by which he is surrounded. »Bryant’s poems 


are mainly addressed to, or concerned with, | 


rivers, woods, waterfalls, and mountains. And 
although these things do not occupy quite so 
large a share of Mr. Longfellow’s attention, 
the space that they do fill. is larger in propor- 
tion to the human interest than in any Eng- 
lish poet. In the latter—even in Wordsworth, 
in whom this element is larger than in any 
other English poet—nature is, if not subordi- 
nate, subsidiary to man; there is human life, 
though it be but a solitary figure in the fore- 


ground: in the former, the centre of human |. 


interest is often almost lost in the wildness and 
vastness of the natural. objects amidst which 
it moves.. To the latter Nature is humanized, 
so to speak, by oll memories and associations ; 
to the former she presents the aspect of some- 


thing unfamiliar, unexplored, unconquered, 


and independent. Connected with. this. is 
another difference between the two; inthe 
poets of our own country the permanence. of 
nature is contrasted with the transience of hu- 
man life; in the American, her extent is her 
most striking aspect. No doubt the latter is 
dwelt on in many English poets, but in none 
is it so unconsciously and yet so forcibly con- 
veyed as in the following passage from Lvan- 
geline :— 


“Tt was the monthof May. Far down the beau- 

tiful river 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the 
Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift 
Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that.was rowed by 
Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft as it were, from 
the shipwrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating 
together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 
common misfortane ; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by 
hope or by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the 
few-acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair 
Opelousas. 
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With them Evangeline went, and her guide 
the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilder. 
ness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 
river ; 
Night after night, by their blazing fires, en 
camped on its borders. * 
Now through rushing chutes, among green ‘is- 
lands, where plumelike 
-Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they 
swept with the current, 
Then emerged into: broad lagoons, where ‘sil- 
very sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling- 
waves of their. margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks 
of pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores 
of the river, 
Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxa- 
riant gardens, 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro cabins 
and devecots. 
They were approaching the region where reigns 
perpetual summer, 
Where through the goklen coast, and 
of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to 
the eastward, ' 
They too swerved from their course ; and, em 
tering the Bayou of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and de 
vious waters, ; 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in 
every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrons. 
boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses’ in 
mid air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of 
ancient cathedrals. 
Death-like the silence seemed and unbroken, 
save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees return- 
ing at sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with de 
moniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and 
gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar, 
sustaining the arches 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as 
through chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike and indistinet and strange were all 
things around them ; 
And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of. 
wonder and sadness,— 
Strange forebodings of ill,.unseen and thas 
cannot be compassed. 
* * 


groves 


7 * 
“ Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, 
rose one of the oarsmen, wi 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them 
perad venture 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streama,, 
blew a blast on his bugle. 
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Wild through the dark colonnades and cor- 
ridors leafy the blast rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence, and giving 
tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss 
just stirred to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the 
distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the rever- 
berant $ 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from 
the darkness ; { 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense 
of pain was the silence. 

Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen 
rowed through the midnight, 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian 
boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Cana- 
dian rivers. 

And through the night were heard the mys- 
terious sounds of the desert, 

Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the 


orest, 
Mixed with whoop of the crane and the roar 
of the grim alligator.” 


It is scenery of this vast and impressive. 


kind that Mr. Longfellow describes best. He 
has a true eye for its salient features, though 
his sight does not reach much beyond these. 
He is a steady and truthful, though not pro- 
found or minute observer. Except in the 
case of some of the grander natural objects, 
such as forests and the sea, Mr. Longfellow 
describes in a fresh and unaffected way not 
only what would strike every spectator, but 
what every spectator would find little difficulty 
in putting into words. He never gives us 
any of those surprising touches which, like 
the scent of May-blossom, place us at once in 
the midst of long-forgotten sights and sounds, 
with all their indescribable associations. He 
takes in just so much of a landscape as har- 
monizes with the thought or feeling in his 
mind, and apart from these his descriptions 
have comparatively little value. In Tennyson, 
and generally in poets of a high class, the 
thought and meaning of the poems are more 
profound and less obvious ; the corresponding 
natural scenery’ is less consciously selected, 
and therefore less superficially appropriate. 
In that wonderful poem in In Memoriam be- 
ginning 
“ Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again,” 

though there is not a feature in the stormy 
landscape unrelated to the mourning mind 
_ which looks out on it, the correspondence is 
less complete point by point, and the descrip- 
tion, simply regarded as a description of a 
certain aspect of the outer world, has greater 
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power, freedom, and truth. Wedo not say 
that the natural scenery in Mr. Longfellow’s 
poems is merely illustrative, or that his 
thought is merely the reflection of the natural 
scenery ; we believe that there is in many of 
his poems the real fusion of the two which 
must take place in the minds of all'genuine 
poets, only that this fusion is less thorough 
than in the case of Tennyson and some other 
poets. What we mean will perhaps be made 
moré clear by taking an instance in whieh Mr. 
Longfellow has not fulfilled this condition. 
His works furnish several examples, but we 
take the following as the shortest :— 
“ T shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew,not where ; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flig 

“I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, i knew not where ; 


For who has sight so keen and stron 
That it can follow the flight of song 


~~ Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 


And the song, from beginning to end, 


I found again in the heart of a friend.” 

Every one feels that this is merely a con- 
scious and cold-blooded following out of some 
analogy between the moral and the physical 
worlds, which a poet of greater power would 
have condensed into a word instead of ex- 
panding into several verses. J'he Rainy Day, 
Daylight and Moonlight, and one or two 
others, are manufactured precisely after the 
same pattern. If he had not produced any 
thing better than such pretty and ingenious 
toys, he would not have deserved the name of 
a poet. That he has evidently a taste for such 
things, and that many of his pieces in their 
construction betray marks of this mechanical 
origin, is a fault so grave, that we are obliged, 
in order to forget it, to recall the genuine 
poetry which he writes in his happier mo- 
ments. 

In consequence of the defect we have en- 
deavored to indicate, Mr. Longfellow is less 
successful in his descriptions of natural scenery 
in those poems in which it is introduced in 
combination with human thought and feeling, 
than in those in which it is an object of direct 
contemplation. His poetry of this kind. has 
been called “ looking-glass poetry ;” and as 
regards the clearness and literalness, if not 
the minuteness, with which it gives back some 
aspects of nature, the expression is a good 
one. We think Mr. Longfellow’s happies' 
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efforts in this kind are those in which he de- 
seribes northern or wintry scenery. One of 
his best touches is in an early poem, Woods 
in Winter :— 
“ Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs, 

Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices fill the woodland side.” 

None of Mr. Longfellow’s poems show 
much creative or dramatic power except 
Hiawatha ; in which a small germ of Indian 
tradition has been expanded into an alto- 
gether unique story,—a strange mixture of 
mythology, romance, and fable, as unlike all 
other poems with which we are acquainted as 
a savage in his war-paint is unlike all civil- 
ized people, but not without some vigorous 
pictures of forest life and scenery, and a cer- 
tain soft and noiseless grace like that of the 
people it describes, This is pndoubtedly the 
most original of all the author’s poems ; and 
it has a certain humor of its own,—a quality 
not possessed by any of Mr. Longfellow’s 
other poems, We much admir@ the follow- 
ing description of Hiawatha’s victory over the 
ravens and capture of their king :— 

“Only Kah 

Rakjalnee the Ling of roncos, 

He alone was spared among them 

As a hostage for his people. 

With his prisoner-string he bound him, 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 

Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

“* Kahgahgee, my raven!’ said he, 
‘ You the leader of the robbers, 
You the plotter of this mischief, 
The xontriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you 
As a hostage for your peofile, 
As a pledge of good behavior!” 

“ And he left him, grim and sulky, 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam, 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his great sable pinions, 
Vainly struggling for his freedom, 

*  Vainly calling on his people!” 

Mr. Longfellow is quite unrivalled when he 
has Indian demi-gods, beavers, sturgeons, and 
woodpeckers for his characters; and we think 
he succeeds next best where, as in Evangeline, 
the characters are about half way between the 
“Hiawatha” people and educated English or 
Americans of the present day. His poetical 
faculty is well adapted for the narration of 
some simple story which keeps the even tenor 
of its way among the pastoral occupations and 
fireside incidents of a primitive people: and 





such have been the subjects he has chosén for 
two of his longest poems, Hvangeline and 
The Courtship of Miles Standish; of which 
the earlier poem is in our opinion far better 
than the later one. Both the story and the 
characters are more interesting, the scenery is 
more varied and more richly eolored, and the 
later poem contains no incident nearly as good 
as the passing of Evangeline and her lover 
close by each other in their boats without 
either being aware of it. Both of them are 
stories from the annals of Mr. Longfellow’s 
own land; and with these, from the simpler 
and more elementary character of the evénts 
recorded in them, he is less incompetent to 
deal than with the earlier stages of European 
civilization. The hexameter metre in which 
they are written is not altogether unadapted 
to their subject, or to the fluent garrulity of 
Mr. Longfellow’s narrative. The effect, how- 
ever, of these, and of all other English 
hexameters with which we are acquainted, 
soon becomes unpleasant. They lead one on 
and on, but with an increasing desire to stop. 
They seem necessarily to generate standing 
attributes and stock phrases. When a writer 
has struck out such a good dactyle-and-spondee 
epithet for Priscilla as “ Puritan’maiden,” or 
for Hobomok as “friend of the white man,” 
we must make up our minds to its sticking 
to them. It is not in human nature to resort 
to the gradus without alisolute necessity. , 

In intimating that a certain commonplgce 
and superficial character belongs to all. Mr. 
Longfellow’s poetry, we by no means imply 
that he is not a true poet. His mind niore 
readily and naturally and sufficiently expresses 
itself in poetical forms than that of many 
poets whose productions contain elements of 
far higher quality; his poems are more har- 
monious, more complete as specimens of the 
art, than theirs. Indeed, his very success in 
what he aims at is greatly owing, not of.course 
to his powers being limited, but to their being 
equally limited in every direction. With more 
thought, he might have been acceptable to a 
higher class.of readers; but he would, catris: 
paribus, have produced poems inferior, as 
poems, to his present ones. What his writings’ 
would have gained in originality and power, 
they would have lost in symmetry and com- 
pleteness.. A tithe of Browning’s peychologi- 
cal subtlety, or Tennyson’s ripened wisdom, 
would have checked Mr. Longfellow’s facile 
and melodious utterance of fallacious common- 
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places and popular half-truths; but it would 
also have deprived us of many graceful fancies, 
salutary thoughts, and pretty and finished 
pietures. The easy symbolism in which Mr, 
Longfellow delights, would not have served 
to convey thoughts derived from a profounder 
insight and a wider experience, or emotions of 
a more refined and complex character; and 
his employment of it is of itself sufficient to 
show that.he is not one of those who have 
become wise by “deeply drinking in the soul 
of things.” Yet this forms the groundwork 
of many of his most attractive and most pop- 
ular poems, and in one or two cases is em- 
ployed with really beautiful and poetical effect, 
as in his recent poem of The Two Angels, in 
which he bas transcended his usual limits in 
depth of feeling and force of expression. Mr. 
Longfellow has much genuine religious ear- 
nestness; and this has given some of his poems 
on slavery, the hymn for his brother’s ordina- 
tion, and one or two others, an unusual firm- 
ness and a fervency of tone. The following 
little poem, simple and quiet as it is, is in a 
higher strain than almost any: thing he has 
written :— 
“ She dwells by great Kenhawa’s side, 
In valleys green and cool ; 


And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village-school. 


“ Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes pe hills above, 
Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 


“ And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebuke ; 
Subduing e’en rade village churls 

By her angelic look. 


“« She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save; 
To cast the captive’s chains aside, 
And liberate the slave. 


« And oft the blessed time forctells 
When all men shall be free, 
And musical as silver bells 
Theic falling chains shall be. 


* And following her beloved Lord, 
In decent poverty, 
She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 


* For she was rich ; and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall, 
And labored in her lands. 


* Long since beyond the southern sea 

Their outbound sails have sped ; 
While she, in meek - humility, 
Now earns her daily bread. 
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‘It is their prayers, which ‘iky 
7 That elethe her with pone go areon 
Their blessing is the light of 
That shines upon her face.’ 
It is in little poems of this character that Mr. 
Longfellow succeeds best ; and his later ones 
show a great improvement on the Voices of 
the Night, which are characterized by great 
immaturity of thought and a vein of very 
‘juvenile sentiment. Zhe Two Angels, already 
alluded to, The Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Victor Galbraith, are decidedly superior 
to any of his earlier productions. The first 
three verses of the second of these are a 
great contrast to the weak, prosaic and mat- 
ter-of-fact openings of which Mr. Longfollow 
is so fond, such as, 
This is the place, stand still, my steed ;” 
or, 


‘In Mather’s Magnalia Christi 
Of the old colonial time.” 
They run thus :— 
“ A mist was driving down the British Channel, 
The day*was just begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and 


panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


“Tt glanced on flowing flag and rippling 
pennon, 
And the white sails of ships ; 
And from the frowning rampart the black 
cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 
“ Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and 
Dover : 
Were all alert that day, 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over , 
When the fog cleared away.” 
There is more vigor and condensation in these - 
lines than in it others of the author which 
we remember. We should call to mind, too, 
in order to appreciate adequately the histori- 
cal force of the third verse, that a French 
invasion was generally dreaded, if not ex- 
pected on the day of the Duke’s death. 
Generally, we think, Mr. Longfellow rises - 
with a really great and impressive subject. 
He has scarcely the materials within his own 
mind for furnishing forth a poem ; but. when 
his sympathies are strongly called out by a 
striking character or event, his verses are sel- 
dom unworthy of the occasion, er 
Mr. Longfellow’s plays have, in our opin- 
ion, less merit even than his longer poems. 
He has no dramatic power; and it is impos- 
sible to take the slightest interest in the col- 
orless and unreal personages of The Spanish 
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Student and The Golden Legend. There 
are occasional descriptions in them marked 
by a certain weak grace and delicacy of lan- 
guage; and the venerable traditions of the 
playwright as to the duty of breaking-up the 
serious business at due intervals by snatches 
of song and that peculiar species of comic 
repartee among the minor characters which 
makes the deepest ‘tragedy an intense relief, 
are all faithfully observed. On the whole, 
they are neither better nor worse than the 
general run of those plays, one or more of 
which so many clever and cultivated men 
think fit in their lifetime to publish, we sup- 
pose as a sacrifice to oblivion. 

Of Mr. Longfellow’s prose works, the best 
known, Hyperion, has little continuous inter- 
est; its slender thread of a love-story being 
altogether lost amid the profuse and gaudy 
descriptions and sentimental and high-flown 
musings. Kavanagh is decidedly better; 
there is more story, and the. characters of 
Mr. Churchill, the schoolmaster, who makes 
no progress with his great poem, and puzzles 
his wife out of the Sanscrit arithmetié-book 
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in the evenings; of Sally Manchester; and 
of the mischievous schoolboy “ Billy Wilmer- 
dings,” who promises his mother that if she 
will forgive him he will “ experience religion,” 
are drawn with a quiet humor one would 
scarcely have expected from Mr. Longfellow. 
Kavanagh is altogether a very pleasant and 
freshly-colored tale of American village-life, 
with its primitive conditions, its transparent 
and amusing affectations, its homely joys and 
sorrows. But prose fiction, or indeed prose 
or fiction of any kind, is not Mr. Longfellow’s 
forte. He is a born poet, though not a poet 
of the highest rank; and his strength lies in 
the melodious and graceful expression of 
some 


“Familiar matter of to-day, 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again.” 


We cannot iake leave of Mr. Longfellow 
without saying what it is not exactly in our 
province as critics to say, but what is never 
unfelt in forming an estimate of a writer,— 
that his readers insensibly acquire from his 
writings a very strong regard and affection 
for their author. 





A Prague or Mice.—It was during the year 
1814, especially, but to a certain degree also in 
the preceding and succeeding ones, that the 
Forest of Dean and the New Forest were visited 
with an enormous number of mice. They ap- 
peared in all parts, but particularly in Haywood 


enclosure, destroying a very large proportion of 
young trees, so much so, that only four or five 
ene to an acre were found uninjured by them. 

he roots of five years’ old oaks and chestnuts 
were generally eaten through just below the sur- 
face of the ground, or wherever their runs pro- 
ceeded. Sometimes they were ‘found to have 
barked the young hollies round the bottom, or 
were seen feeding on the bark of the upper 
branches. These mice were of two kinds, the 
common long-tailed, field* mouse, and the short- 
tailed. There were about fifty of these latter 
sort to one of the former. The long-tailed mice 
had all white breasts, and the tail was about the 
same length as the body. These were chiefly 
caught both’ on the wet greens in the Forest, 
and the short-tailed were caught both on the wet 
and dry grounds. A variety of means were 
resorted to for their destruction, such as cats, 

oisons, and traps, but with little success. A 


Broad, who had been employed by the Ad- 





miralty, and had been successful in killing the 
rats and mice in the fleet, was sent down, and 
tried several plans, all of which failed. ‘At last, 
a miner living on Edge Hills, named Simmons, 
came forward and said that he had often, when 
sinking wells or pits, found mice fallen in, and 
dead, in consequence of their endeavors to ex- 
tricate themselves, and he had little doubt ‘that 
the same plan would succeed in the Forest. It 
was tried, and holes were dug over the enclosures 
about two feet deep, and the same size across, 
and rather hollowed out at the bottom, and at 
the distance of about twenty yards apart, into 
which the mice fell, and were unable to get out 
again. Simmons and others were employed, 
and paid by the number of tails which they 
brought in, which amounted in the whole to 
more than one hundred thousand. In addition 
to this it may be mentioned that polecats, kites, 
hawks, and owls visited the holes regularly, and 


preyed upon the mice caught im them; and a 


small owl, called by Pennant, Strix passerina, 
never known in the Forest before or: since, ap- 

red at that time, and was particularly active 
in their destruction. The mice in the holes also 
ate each other.—The Forest of Dean, by H. G. 
Nicholls, M.A. 
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Memoirs of William 
2 vols. (Skeet.) 
ONLY the other day we rambled, on a sunny 

autumn afternoon, through the domain of that 
Wiltshire Sardanapalus whose name heads 
the book we review. It is now a tangled 
mass of overgrown woods, bound and clamped 
with brambles. The nine miles drive, along 
which his four grey ponies used to pad and 
trot, are now chopped into three estates, The 
great Abbey, that country people tell you cost 
a million, rose like an exhalation and passed 
away like asummer cloud. One turret gallery 
alone stands as a place for picnics, and the 
roads are rutted deep with wagons carrying 
stones to the Marquis of Westminster’s new 
mansion, ugly and cumbrous, building far be- 
low the old airy height of the Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, The agate cups, gold lamps, proof en- 
gravings, Hondekoeters, Weeninxes, and all 
such rarilies are scattered to the four winds, 
just like his old rival Horace Walpole’s ; and 
now the bleak winds whistling from the broad 
crop-eared Wiltshire downs keeps rumbling 
and muttering in every blast, “ Vanity of van- 
ities t all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The memory of Beckford, the author of 
“Vathek,” had better have been left alone. 
It is darkened with the shadow of crimes, that 
will not bear even examination. Let these 
charges be true or untrue, the world has pretty 
well come to a fair appreciation of his claims 
for fame. He was an eccentric, proud volup- 
tuary,—the author of a wild Arabian story, 
only half his own ;—a man with refined but 
perverted tastes, who, shut out by the-world, 
and surrounded by his books, pictures, vases, 
and flowers, tried to pursuade himself that 
he was not in a solitafy prison, but free, and 
that the world was, in fact, the prison into 
which he disdained to enter. His name still 
lives in Wiltshire as a name certainly not of 
dread, but of wonder, as the builder of the 
Great Tower, as the lord of nine miles of ter- 
race drive, as a solitary, severe man, who lived 
for himself, yet was kind, generous and a 
great employer of the poor. He wasa Dives, 
whose vices seem scarcely to have heen talked 
of or known in the neighborhood in which he 
dwelt. 

But tothe book. A more complete model 
of a parvenu never existed than this myste- 
rious sensualist, Beckford of Fonthill. He was 
not one of those sturdy honest Ehglishmen 
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From The Athenzeum. 
Beckford, of Fonthill. 


who boast that they would rather be first of a 
famous race than the last of a disgraceful stock. 
His library was a perfect nursery of geneal 

ical trees—cranes’ foots as the French heralds 
calls them—where, from a central hypothesis, 
a dozen lies branch and fructify, to prove that 
the owner really remembers the name of his 
great-grandfather. By the aid of heralds, who 
live by ingenious conjectures which gratify the 
vanity of new men, Beckford traced his family 
toa certain Beckford village, near Tewkesbury, 
A Sir William Beckford fought for Richard at 
Bosworth, and from that time the heralds lose 
sight of the name,—quite overlooking a well- 
known Maidenhead tailor and a slop-selling 
train-band Captain of Charles the Second’s 
time that Pepys mentions not very creditably, 
—and not regaining their intermittent and 
dishonest sight till, in 1702, a certain Peter 
Beckford crops up, as Lieut.-Governor of Ja. 
maica in the wild buccaneering times. He 
had something of the strong passions of his 
descendant, and, indeed, died in a boiling fit of 
rage at some disobedience of his commands, 
From the Hamilton family, by his mother’s 
side, may equally be traced Beckford’s volup- 
tuousness and fine taste. It can scarcely be be- 
lieved that the descendant of the Maidenhead 
tailor, privatesoldier, and Jamaica slave-dealer, 
was the proudest of men, perpetually daring 
to assert that he was descended from John 
of Gaunt (no great triumph even if he proved 
it), on the mere foundation of his father, the 
Lord Mayor, having purchased some prop 
erty that had once been John of Gaunt’s, 
The windows at Fonthill burned and glowed 
with heraldic lies, mere sham claims and sup- 
positions founded on strained and twisted re- 
semblances of names that proved nothing. He 
spoke with admiration of a certain Mr. Smith 
because his ancestor was the pioneer who mat- 
ried the Indian Princess Pochontas in Virginia. 
He curled his lip at modern mushrooms. He 
declared that since the cessation of Heraldic 
Visitations grants of arms were of no moment. 
He even dragged the Latimers into his roll, 
and, to prove his descent, collected portraits of 
the martyr-bishop, and learned long passages 
from his quaint, homely sermons. In these 
follies an historian whom he kept encouraged 
him. Beckford’s father, the Lord Mayor, was 
chiefly remarkable for his enormous riches and 
his consistent opposition to the narrow Han- 
overian interests and the consequent German 
War. He was tedious in the House, and 
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when not tedious was ludicrous. As for his 
resistance to the Bute party, and his cele- 
brated Protest, it is still uncertain whether 
Horne Tooke did not write it; and it is even 
more doubtful, in spite of the factious Guild- 
hall monument, whether the daring million- 
aire ever uttered it. Although himeelf in some 
things abstemious to a miserly pitch, the Lord 
Mayor used to give City dinners which cost 
sometimes as much as £10,000 each. He seems 
to have been a domineering impetuous man, 
licentiousand eccentric almost to the pitch of 
insanity. Perhaps it was Chatterdon who in 
his elegy spoke of. . 
“ His soul untainted with the golden bait,” — 

—little thinking how small a merit it is in a 


millionaire to resist place and pension 4 
. The young heir, born 1799, with the first 


fortune in England, and ten years to nurse it 
in, was spoiled by his widowed mother, His 
tutor, recommended by the celebrated Lord 
Littleton, and aided by the dead father’s great- 
est friend, the Earl of Chatham, did little to 
correct his. pupil’s pride, irritability, and de- 
sultory eleverness. His mother’s friends, 
Lords Camden, Thurlow and Bathurst, Hermes 
Harris, and Gay’s old patroness, the Duchess 
of Queensberry, petted and caressed him. 
Lord Chatham, the great gentleman even on 
his coronetted crutches, moved about among 
his workmen like a Roman consul, smiling at 
the handsome wilful son of his old city sup- 
porter. The tall, thin, gouty, eagle-nosed, old 
peer was at this time talking history that his 
son William, then fourteen, might profit by it, 
or praising Lady Hester for her progress in 
Greek. He used té warn Beckford in rounded 
periods of the danger of encouraging a fond- 
ness for Oriental reading, which would draw 
him away, he said, from the chaster models of 
Greece and Rome. From the following an- 
ecdote it would seem that the great Earl pre- 
fered the paste to the real jewel, and that he 
did not fully understand his son’s genius :-— 
“One day it was proposed that young Beck- 
ford should repeat a speech of considerable 
length before the earl, which he had translated 
from Thucydides, some time before, and re- 
hearsed at Fonthill. He exhibited no want 
of confidence, had it perfectly by heart, and 
was by no means wanting in a proper emphasis 
and action. The whole of Lord Chatham’s 
family were present, and the young speaker 
was heard with the greatest attention. A Vhen 
ae had concluded, Lord Chatham. rose from 
his seat, flung aside his crutch, and embraced 


the youth, evidently much delighted, exclaimed. 
turning to his son William, ‘ May you, my son, 
some day, make as brilliant a speaker.’” ”’ 

At this time Beckford was a visitor, at 
Amesbury, only twelve miles of pleasant 
downs off, and close to the Stonehenge circle, 
and the mansion where the old Duchess of 
Queensberry sat enthroned like a Sibyl in her 
eccentric beehive chair. The young genius 
was too volatile for the old Duchess :— 

“She was then at the age of fourscore, with 
a superior understanding and perfect knowl 
edge of the bienséances of rank. Having 
frequently failed at breakfast-time, from the 
want of doing something which he thought 
rather rigorous on the part of the Duchess, 
she desired him to ring the bell, and when 
the servant entered the room, bade him bring 
to her the great family Bible. This she 
opened at the Book of Wisdom, and a pas: 
sage applicable to the occasion, desiring you 
Beckford to read it aloud. When ‘he had 
done, her Grace said, ‘There it was, young 
man, that I learned my manners.’ ” 

Beckford’s first literary work was a frivelous 
parody of Descamp’s amusing “ Lives of the 
Flemish Painters.” In this, under buffoon 
names, such as Og of Basan and Water- 
souchy of Amsterdam, the young wit com- 
piled a guide-book for his father’s. picture- 
gallery to confuse the old housekeeper and 
astonish rustic visitors, The following ex- 
tract shows the degree of humor which . the 
young writer showed, and the sensuous color 
he was one of the first to introduce into mod- 
ern writing, till Keats came and doubled the 
power of words, Hemmelinck tries to per 
suade the artist, Aldrovandus Magnus, out of 
his love for Anne Spindlemans :— , 

“ He accompanied his disciple (the artist in 
love), tried by sage discourse to set his con+ 
duct in al he light, and told him, with his. 
aecustomed gravity, that what was right could 
not be wrong, and vice versd. He added, 
that youth was the season of folly,*and that 
passion was like an unbridled horse, a torrent 
without a dyke, or a candle with a thief in it, 
and ended by comparing Anne Spindiemans 
herself to a vinegar bottle, who would deluge 
the salad of matrimony with much more vine- 
gar than oil.” 

Under the name of Watersouchy of Ams- 
terdam the young satirist ridicules Dutch 
painting :— 

“In a picture of the Burgomaster Van 
Gulph he exhausted minuteness. He bafiled 
Mieris, numbering even the hairs in his sister’s 





eyelashes: ‘and the carbuncle at the end of 
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. his. nose, which had baffled Mieris, he. ren- 
dered in full splendor. He resided with its 
owner while thus employed, and the admira- 
tion he received made Watersouchy mentally 
exclaim—‘ You are worthy to possess me!’ 
He painted his new patron’s wife, not in still 
life, but busy watering a capsicum. Her 
ruffle, though admirable, was nothing to her 
hands and arms. Gerard Dow had bestowed 
five days’ work on those parts of the lady’s 

rson. Watersouchy spent a month in giv- 
ing the fingers only the touches of perfection. 
Each finger had its ring so tinted as at first 
sight almost to deceive a clever jeweller. 
This was the artist’s last great work. His 
nealth failed, but he bore up, and became 
cheerful at times in the company of a few old 
ladies. Ile took cordials, became fond of 
news about tulips, and painted little pieces 
for his early comforters, such as a dormouse, 
or a cheese with mites. His old patrons saw 
his genius was extinguishing, and his difficulty 
of breathing increasing. Mr. Beckford con- 
eluded the life of Watersouchy, and his own 
volume in the following words : ‘I have been 
troubled with an asthma for some time,’ said 
the artist (Watersouchy), in a faint voice. 
*So I perceive,’ said M. Baise-la-main.” 


We have not a doubt that in this juvenile 
satire the young, half-educated smatterer of 
genius was helped by friends and tutors, for 
there is no touch of the novice in any page. 

At eighteen this spoiled child of fortune 
was sent to Geneva, bis mother having some 
quarrel with the English Universities. There 
Beckford nibbled at the sciences, “‘ a mouth- 
ful of each and a bellyful of none,”—met 
Saussure and Bonnet, and was a visitor at the 
house of Huber, the King of the Bees. Of 
this tour, aided by more tutors no doubt, he 
wrote “Dreams and Waking Thoughts,”— 
the whole edition of which he suppressed by 
the advice of friends, who thought his opin- 
ions on the cruelty of fox-hunting would affect 
his chances of parliamentary success. Before 
returning home he visited Voltaire at Ferney, 
and found a gallows and chapel on his estate. 
Voltaire was then a dark, thin, shrivelled, 
doubled-up, old man, with keen, penetratin 
eyes and finished address. 

Returning home in 1778, just as Plymouth 
was dreading bombardment, the young dilet- 
tante rambles about England, forgetting the 
Maidenhead tailor, and sneering at modern 
castles; in 1780 he goes abroad with his tutor 
- for the teh months’ grand tour, stealing every 
odd moment for snatches of voluptuous sham 
Eastern books. He laughs at green canals, 
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oyster-eyed Dutchmen, and languidly approves 
of the Rhine. ‘The life at Ems he thought 
quite Indian, and the plains of the Danube he 
compared to the flowery savannahs. Even at 
this time a desire for voluptuous, undisturbed 
retirement appears. At Venice he grew sen- 
timental, and the sbirri in the Piazza thought 
the rich, young Englishman mad as he strutted 
about, tossing up his arms to the phlegmatic 
and immovable statues. At Pisa he compares 
the Duomo to a mosque, his mind being seeth- 
ing with “ Vathek” dreams of a despotism of 
riches and pleasure. That he really could 
observe and describe, and was even then be- 
fore his age in word-painting and the power of 
reproducing nature, this sketch of the Alban 
Hills will show :— 

“ Dreary flats thinly scattered over with 
ilex, and barren hillocks crowned with soli- 
tary towers, were the only objects we. per- 
ceived for several miles. Now and then we 
passed a few black, ill-favored sheep, strag- 
gling by the wayside, near a ruined sepulchre, 
just such animals as an ancient would have 
sacrificed to the manes. Sometimes we 
crossed a brook, whose ripplings were’ the 
only sounds that broke the general stillness, 
and observed the shepherds’ huts on its banks, 
propper up with broken pedestals, and marble 

riezes. I entered one of them, whose owner 


was observed tending his herds, and began 
writing upon the sand, and murmuring a 
melancholy song. Perhaps, the dead listened 
to me from their narrow cells. The living I 
can answer for; they were far enough re 


moved. You will not be surprised at the 
dark tone of my musings in so sad a scene, 
especially as the weather lowered; and you 
are well acquainted how greatly I depend 
upon skies and sunshine. To-day I had no 
blue firmament to revive my spirits ; no genial 
gales, no aromatic plants to irritate my nerves, 
and lend at least a momentary animation. 
Heath and a grayish kind of moss are. the 
sole vegetation which covers this endless 
wilderness, Every slope is strewed with the 
relics of a happier period; trunks of trees, 
shattered columns, cedar beams, helmets of 
bronze, skulls, and coins, are frequently dug 
up together.” . 

The only now memorable events of this 
tour were Beckford’s final abandonment of a 
public life——and his introduction to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who had not yet met with the 
syren housemaid who beguiled Nelson. “In 
these early tours Beckford’s view of things 
seems to have been as brilliant and hollow as 
could have been expected from the meré 
artistic mind of a rich man. 
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After a grand coming-of-age festival at 
Fonthill, the possessor of a million of money 
anda hundred thousand a year went abroad 
again in search of pleasure, with a physician,” 
a musician, and Cozens the artist, three car- 
riages, led horses and outriders, seeking for 
« wild spots,” yet plunging into every festivity. 

The composition of “ Vathek” the anony- 
mous author assigns to 1782,—the year before 
Beckford married and went abroad for several 
years to Switzerland, To prove this date the 
author brings forward “ Al Raoui,” an Arabic 
story, translated at this time, but not printed 
till 1799. Some feeble verses are also of the 
same period. As for “Vathek,” written as 
the author asserted at one sitting, in French, 
in three days and two nights, it was after all 
a make up from “ Abdallah; ou, les Aventures 
du Fils de Hanif,” Paris, 1723, a jumble of 
_ Hindu and Arabian mythology, written in the 
bad taste of the hybrid Orientalism of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s reign. From this book he 
drew all his machinery. The hall of Eblis 
was old Fonthill Hall, and the characters 
were chiefly the Wiltshire servants idealized. 
The first translation into English was by an 
anonymous hand. The story is wild and in- 
genious, but sensual, and wanting in the open- 
air freshness and purity of the Arabian Nights. 
Vathek is so superlatively and atheistically 
bad that we lose all sympathyin him. There 
isa want of all human nature and human 
interest, and we close the book with the feel- 
ing that we have been reading a mad fancy, 
hideously and impurely distorted by a rich 
voluptuary who seems to revel in dreams of 
gigantic and dominating vice. 

In 1786, Beckford’s wife, a daughter of the 
Earl of Aboyne, died at Vevay, and from this 
time the Orientalist never did well with the 
world, He moved at first restlessly about 
Switzerland, and then going down to Wilt- 
shire for six month’s sorrowful contemplation, 
started for Portugal with a retinue of thirty 
persons. There is a mistaken impression, 
which Byron in “ Childe Harold,” and travel- 
lers as careless as the poet without his ex- 
cuses, have tended to keep .up, that Beckford 
built “a bower of bliss” at Cintra. At 
Montserrat he lived a year as truant in a mere 
barbarous gothic sham house, built by a Fal- 
mouth carpenter. 

Of this Portuguese tour, which did the 
morals of the widower no good, we need say 
nothing. His vivid “ Batalha and Alcobaca” 
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is too well’ known to need notice. We all 
remember the motley array of intriguing 
epicurean priests, wanton Court ladies, bigots, 
pimps, and fools, with whom he there min- 
gled, yeckless of the dreadful earthquake that 
had just closed its jaws, of the expelled Je- 
suits, and the terrible Pombal. 

In 1796 Beckford returned to reside alto- 
gether in retirement in Wiltshire, with a train 
of artists, musicians, and topographers, to 
encourage him in every despotic whim, eccen- 
tricity and vice. How this desire for solitude 
came upon him the biographer does not say; 
but it first evidenced itself in a tyrannical 
determination to build a ring wall of nine 
miles round his property to keep out his sworn 
enemies, the trespassing @x-hunters. As 
soon as this was done he began to take fancies 
about the damp of the Abbey, and began a 
new mansion of stupendous magnificence,— 
dreaming, probably, of Solomon and the deeds 
of Pre-Adamite builders, for there was alway: 
a love of the unusual and supernatural in thi; 
pursuer of pleasure. The visit of Lord Nel- 
son and Sir William Hamilton, in 1800, was 
the occasion of a féte, that lit up the old 
doomed Abbey till it blazed through Wiltshire 
like a fiery beacon. Peter Pindar and West 
were among the guests, and Lady Hamilton’s 
theatrical performances were among the day’s 
amusements. They are thus described by an 
eye-witness :— 

“In the library, after the oldecustom, a 
species of confectionary was presented in gold- 
wired baskets, with wine and spiceries—a 
measure adopted, perhaps, to gain time as 
well, while chairs were arranged in the yellow 
damask room to receive the. company. A 
clear space was left in front of the seats. 
When the company had returned to, that. 
room and taken seats, Lady Hamilton entered, 
attired in the character of Agrippina, carry- 
ing in a golden urn the ashes of Germanicus, 
in order to excite the Roman people to 
avenge the death of her husband, who had 
fallen a victim to»the envy of ‘Tiberius, poi- 
soned, as it was supposed, by that Emperor's 
order, while leading an army in the East, 
The actress showed on this occasion the ben- 
efit of the assiduous care Sir William, Hamil- 
ton had taken to instruct her in the Roman 
history and manners. She displayed, with 
great fidelity, the attitudes of a Roman lady: 
the grief she was supposed to feel, and that 
nobility of feature directed to express sorrow, 
which belongs only to good acting; and here 
she was, as she had been through life an adept. 
She threw into her character every thing in 
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sion, or solicitation, which could move the 
Rous people to uphold her cause, and that 
of their favorite leader. Classical graceful- 
ness in the movenvents of her head and hands, 
and in her mode of holding the urn, and 
shifting the position of her arms, now # pre- 
senting it before the Roman people, then in 
elevating it to the gods in the act of supplica- 
tion, attracted great praise. She altered her 
head-dress to suit the different changes of 
situation in which she presented herself in 
succession, with so much ease and adroitness, 
without retiring or turning aside a moment 
from the spectators, that she merited the 
praise of extreme cleverness. In the last 
seene of her pantomime—for pantomime it 
was—she took a young lady from he com- 
pany to personate her daughter. Here, too, 

er action was go correct and natural, that 

she drew tears from some of the company. 
It is questionable whether any scene, without 
theatrical assistance from other characters, 
could be represented with greater effect.” 

It was during this visit that the intrepid 
Nelson is said to have shown such nervous- 
ness at being driven in a phaeton. 

It was at, this time, just as the old Abbey 
was being pulled down, and the new tower 
was rising two hundred feet high to greet the 
distant Lansdown, that the clay feet of this 
golden image began to totter. It was when 
Hero¢ sat throned in his greatness that the 
worm: began to devour him. <A decree of 
the Court of Chancery came down on Beck- 
ford’s rent-rall like a sword-blade, and cut off 
£12,000 a year. Another lawsuit cost him 
£40,000 to settle; and, in addition, he was 
robbed by agents and irresponsible stewards, 
who cheated him safely out of reach. The 
new Abbey cost him £273,000, the tower 
twice falling, and several parts requiring re- 
building, owing to the ignorance and blunder- 
ing of the architect. The eastern part of the 
Abbey he never revisited. Like his own life, 
it was a splendid unfinished project,—a good 
intention never carried out. Its gorgeousness 
is thus described by a contemporary :— 

“ What would you think, for instance of a 
room, in which might nearly be placed the 
monument at London Bridge; yet this, with 
the exception of a very few feet, is really pos- 
sible in the saloon here, and although at this 
spot the interior of Fonthill Tower has not 
the vastness of York Minster, yet I think the 
whole building stands on more ground. The 
. dazéling ‘effect of the stained glass in the 
lofty’ windows, when the sun throws their 
colors on the crimson carpets, contrasted with 
the vivid green lawn which you see at the 





same glance, in the distance, through the 
lofty entrance doors, themselves as high asa 
moderate-sized house ; the gallaries, one hun- 
dred feet above you, leading to the nunneries, 
the magnificent mirror at the end of the room, 
opposite the entrance door, reflecting the 
prospect of the grounds for miles, altogether 
presented a scene I shall not soon see 
equalled.” 


Weary of his toy, yet too proud to retrenth 
and cease building, Beckford determined to 
sell the whole and go and live in retirement 
at Bath. 10,000 copies of his Catalogue were 
sold. Some of his pictures, including Bellini’s 
“Doge Loredano,” were bought by the nation, 
and are now in the National Gallery. On his 
deathbed, the master of the works at Fonthill 
disclosed to Beckford the fact that the founda- 
tions of the tower had been shirked, and that 
there was danger of a fall :— 

“He thought it his ety to make Mr, 
Farquhar acquainted with the incident; the 
latter received the news with the utmost cool 
ness, observing, he was quite satisfied it would 
last his time. Shortly after, the tower did fall 
over into the marble court so gently, that Mr. 
Farquhar, in another part of the building, was 
not aware of the accident. From that time 
the existing owner and Mr. Beckford became 
intimate, and Mr. Farquhar was so partial to 
him, that, had he lived a few months longer, 
there was little doubt he would have be 
queathed Fonthill to its former owner, for he 
frequently observed he had a great inclination 
to do so. On the former being asked if he 


should not have liked the legacy, he replied, 
‘Good heavens, yes, I should have been in an 
ecstacy at it, for it would have falsified the old 
proverb, “ You can’t eat your cake and have it 


too 99999 


Beckford, who at Fonthill had left tea-cups 
about full of diamonds, had now to retrenth, 
but only as a man who gives up port to take 


to sherry. His new Lansdown House, with’: 


its junction archway, became a treasure-housé 
of rare pictures, old engravings, and old china. 
Again he built a tower, from whence, one 
morning, looking towards Fonthill, he rubbed 
his eyes, like Aladdin, finding the old Wilt 
shire tower had disappeared. His life now 
was that of an imperial, selfish, methodical 
voluptuary :— 

“The life this singular-gifted man led at 
Bath was as retired as that at Fonthill. He 
brought there the same habits, but they were 
upon a diminished scale. The inhabitants of 
the city in which he resided knew as little 
about him as those of the metropolis. He 
was seen occasionally on horseback, with the 
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late Duke of Hamilton, pening through the 
streets, but not more than half a dozen per- 
sons, literary men. and artists, were admitted 
to his acquaintance. His old porter at Font- 
hill, Pero, a dwarf, continued to be his porter 
at Bath. Old servants were still in his ser- 


- viee, and strongly attached to him, as both his 


tenantry and domestics had been at Fonthill. 
Vincent, his gardener, between seventy and 
eighty years of age, had planted Fonthill in 
the newer part. Accompanied by one and 
sometimes two servants, he rode on horseback 
every day before dinner, not very regardful of 
the aspect of the weather.” 

The dwarf and his mysterious master were 
the Bluebeard wonders of Bath. On the 2nd 
of May, 1844, he died calmly of a cold caught 
out riding. The great sarcophagus of red 
granite that held his body was inscribed with 
the not very appropriate lines from “ Vathek :” 
“Enjoying humbly the most precious gift of 
heavenly hope,”—but who expects truth from 
an epitaph? Of his personal appearance our 
anonymous author says :— 

“In person, he was not much abd¥e the 
middle height, well formed, and rather slender 
than full, with features indicating intellectual 
power, and small gray eyes of wonderful 
acuteness, His dress was almost uniformly a 
green coat with cloth buttons, a buff waistcoat, 


striped, breeches of the same color as the coat, 
and brown topped boots, the fine cotton 
stocking appearing over them, much in the 
fashion of a gentleman forty years before. 
His apprehension was quick, and his enuncia- 


tion rapid. His voice was agreeable, his 
gesture energetic, especially when excited in 
conversation. When silent or examining any 
thing, he placed his freckled fingers over his 
mouth. His bodily activity was that of a man 
of sixty when he was above eighty; his face 
alone bore marks of age. He seldom sat 
down even when conversing, especially if par- 
ticularly earnest. His manner was courteous 
and gentlemanly, while the impression pro- 
duced on the mind of the stranger was 
decidedly that he was one out of the common 
en of individuals in the more refined ranks of 
ife.” 

To judge by the early Reynolds portrait, 
Mr. Beckford must have been in youth singu- 
larly handsome; but his eyes, later in life, 
acquired a sinister stare,—significative of the 
voluptuary. His lips were full, and with some- 
thing of the Keats sensuousness about them. 
Beckford disliked the Academy, and indeed 
all cliques; railed at picture-cleaners; and 
hated haggling at bargains for articles of virti, 
—naming his price at once, he was generally 





unalterable. He liked to mention the fact of 
his being onee introduced to Dr. Johnson, 


‘whom he found sulky. George the Second 


had seen him in his aunt’s arms at St. James’; 
and the young king, George the Third, had 
petted him. As a collector, some curious 
things happened to him :— 


“Some singular contingencies occurred a8 
to his purchases, connected with the lapse of 
rears and changes in life. He was not in 

ondon at the sale of the Esdaile collection of 
drawings. He gave a London printseller a 
carte blanche as to price, to purchase on his 
behalf. A few articles were purchased there fot 
him, and among them two colored drawings by 
Albert Diirer, one a highly-colored, represent 
ation of a parrot’s wing. He had seen this 
sixty years before, in the possession of an old 
abbé at Vienna, who would not sell it, and 
when the owner died he bequeathed his collee- 
tion to the Imperial Library. When the 
French took that city these drawings were 
stolen, passed through several hands into the 
Esdaile collection, and were purchased for Mr. 
Beckford. So with the Strawberry Hill col- 
lection sold by Lord Waldegrave. Towards 
the close of Horace Walpole’s life, he was 
annoyed by hearing of the extent of Mr. 
Beckford’s collection, and his extravagant pur- 
chases, which he said would raise the price of 
articles of virtt so high, that it would prevent 
his adding to his own collection, and he became 
irritated about it, declaring that in all events 
Mr. Beckford should not have any thing of 
his, and he therefore entailed his property on 
so many that it of eae next to impossible 
that Mr. Beckford should survive them all. 
Singular to say, Mr. Beckford did outlive them 
all, and purchased many important curiosities, 
which were conveyed to Lansdown. He him- 
self went more than once, and taking a 
little tazza, said ‘I will have this mounted in 
gold,’ his agent purchasing it accordingly.” 

Yet, as a collector, he had no arrangé- 
ment; and kept his choice engravings stuffed 
in drawers all over his house. One of his 
fancies was to have in each of his rooms arti- 
cles of every class of virtt, so that he might 
have them ready to illustrate a conversation. 
The following is a specimen of the manner of 
this enthusiast about trifles :— 


“ After waiting a few minutes in the great 
parlor, hé came in, and we again went 
through the rooms we had seen, and those 
not seen the day before. One of them con- 
tained some charming Polembergs; in an- 
other he directed my attention to three la: 
volumes containing a matchless set of ma 
portraits after Vandyck, which had been 
purchased for him at the sale of the collection 
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of Count Fries, at Amsterdam, for twelve 
hundred florins. ‘There,’ he said, ‘are Van- 
dycks to fall down to and worship. Such 

orious impressions can nowhere be found— 
et’s try a volume.’ Before I could offer to 
help him, he had pulled one of them out, and 
notwithstanding its great weight, had run to 
the window with it: It must be recollected 
that he was then in his eighty-third year. 
This volume contained some wonderful prints, 
and fully bore out the character he had given 
it. He afterwards pulled out many more 
magnificent works, and insisted upon not hay- 
ing any aid in carrying them about. After 
viewing these apartments, we returned to the 
grand staircase, the walls of which were hung 
with fine pictures, chiefly portraits of his 
family and their connections.” 


Like Herne, and many other heartless men, 
Beckford was passionately sentimental ; lay- 
ishly charitable by fits ; fond of rearing monu- 
ments to pet dogs; and sighing over a mar- 
ble statue of his dead child. 

As an authority this book is quite worthless. 
There is no art in its construction. You 
might as well call a hodman an architect as 
this writer an author. He heads the work 
with raw pages of dates and pedigrees, gives 
us extracts forty and fifty pages long; drags 
in a forgotten novel of Mr. Beckford, and 


condenses the whole of his Spanish and Portu- 


guese diary. Nor are his omissions less 


reprehensible. He does not aliude to his 


relationship to Peter Beckford, who wrote 
the first Engksh book on hunting; nor to 
another Beckford who wrote an excellent 
description of the West Indies,—as remarka- 
ble for strong sensuous perception as the 
work of his kinsman, He forgets well-known 
stories, such as Beckford’s surprise on finding 
the Fonthill Tower gone, and he pleads 
guilty to slanders by not mentioning them. 
He proves his hero only a choleric dilettante, 
—fond of a certain selfish voluptuous solitude, 
and spending his time in hasty purchases of 
agate cups, Rembrandt sketches, Etruscan 
vases, old engravings,—none of which he un- 
derstood thoroughly or knew scientifically. 
He could draw tolerably, improvise on the 
piano, talk pretentiously on heraldry, arrange 
flowers ingeniously ; and in this sort of sensual 
trifling—if not in some worse pleasures—this 
Dives spent his life, to die loved by nobody,— 
and in a few short years to be remembered by 
nobody, the worthless Sardanapalus of this 
later age,—the discomfited Babel-builder, 
whose life was like his own tower—rotten at 
the foundation. 
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On.a recent visit to the seat of his old glory 
in Wiltshire, we gathered from the mouth of 
an old keeper of Beckford, who had lived in 
his service ever since he was old enough -to 
drive turkeys about with a scarlet rag tied to 


the end of a kidney-bean stick, a few odde - 


and ends about the voluptuary, which we 
make a present of to the unknown writer of 
his life. This old keeper told us that his 
master was very hot-tempered, but. that it 
was soon over: he once leaped out of his 
pony-earriage and broke a shepherd’s head, 
because he did not open a gate properly, or 
got in his way with hissheep. Before he had 
got a mile further on, he stopped his carriage 
and sent back a £5 note to the shepherd 
who said he should like to have his head 
broken every day, if he could but have the 
same plaster. Another time Master struck 
a woman he caught inside his walls, but he 
instantly sent her a guinea and as much fire- 
wood as four horses could draw, In the 
same impetuous way, for good or bad, when 
the fox-hunters were out, he kept all his. 
keepers guarding his plantations, to. prevent 
their entrance, ~ and yet he was severe against 
poachers, and allowed no game of his to be 
killed by trespassers. On one occasion, two 
desperate poachers were caught, and were 
about to be sent for trial; but their wives 
went to Bath and begged Mr. Beckford to 


forgive them, which he did directly, much to | 


the keeper’s indignation, One severe winter 
he kept hundreds of men at work cutting 
roads through the snow for the farmers. His 
master told him he had once fired a gun of, 
but, as it made his head ache, he never did it 
again. He remembered the Tower falling, 
Contrary to the very improbable tale which 
we have quoted above from the anonymous 
writer, he said it sounded like a cannon miles 
off. He remembered Lord Nelson coming. 
When he came out on the lawn and heard 
the militia band, Mr. Beckford said to him, 
“Well, Nelson, how do you like that?” and 
Nelson, who was followed by two black ser- 
vants, replied, “ Why, Beckford,,1 had rather 
be at sea hearing the wind blowing and the 
guns roaring.” Master kept two doctors: 
one of physic, and one of divinity. His cook 
was French, and his valet English. | Master 
never went to church; and called Sunday 
“ Fools’ Day.” Master lost his chief money 
by an agent, who persuaded him to sign @ 
paper, giving him a small plot of land just 
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fora garden m amaica;: and this plot turned 
out to be half master’s estates. He remem- 
bered the agent’s coming to the Abbey, for he 
was sent out as a boy to fish with Mrs. 
Whaleman; and when her rod broke he 
spliced it with his garter. Master built little 
cottages for tea-parties up in the woods; and 
his daughters lived at Berwick, away from 
him. ‘There were nine miles of carriage- 
drive; and Mr. Beckford used to drive his 
four ponies round them every day. The 
property was now chopped into three pieces. 
The present Abbey was only part of one of 
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the old wings of Alderman Beckford’s house. 
The alderman built the Inigo Jones archway, 
and made the large lake where the twenty 
pair of swans now swim. Master was 
woundily fond of flowers, and had a mile of 
greenhouses. He never used to see people, 
except Sir Richard Colt Hoare and one or 
two people from London. 

Such was the sort of gossip the oldman 
poured into our willing ear,—all tending to 
rather a more kind and familiar view of this 
man, whom a foolish mother and a parasitic 
world had united to spoil. 





A Street Scenz.—The other day as [ came 
down Broome street, says Lydia Maria Child, I 
saw a street musician playing near the door of a 
genteel dwelling. The organ was uncommonly 
sweet and mellow in its tones, the tunes were 
slow and plaintive, and I fancied that I saw in 
the woman’s Italian face an expression that in- 
dicated sufficient refinement to prefer the tender 
and the melancholy to the lively “ trainer tunes” 
in vogue with the populace. She looked like 
one who had suffered much, and the sorrowful 
music seemed hér own appropriate voice. A 
little girl clung to her scanty garments, as if 
afraid of all things buther mother. As I looked 
at them, a young lady of pleasing countenance 
opened a window, and began to sing like a bird, 
in keeping with the street-organ. Two other 
young girls came and leaned on her shoulder ; 
attd still she sang on. Blessings on her gentle 
heart! It was evidently the spontaneous gush 
of human love and sympajhy. The beauty of 
the incident attracted attention. A group of 
gentlemen gradually collected around the organ- 
ist; and ever as the tune ended they bowed re- 
spectfully toward the window, waved their hats, 
and called out, “ More, if you please.” One 
whom I knew well for the kindest and truest 
soul passed round his hat ; hearts were kindled, 
and the silver fell in freely. In a minute, four 
‘© five dollars were collected for the poor wo- 
man. She spoke no word of gratitude, but she 
gave such a look ! 

“Will you go to the next'street, and play to a 
friend of mine ¢” said my kind-hearted friend. 

She answered in tones expressing the deepest 
emotion, “No, sir, God bless you all: God 
bless you all,” making a courtesy to thé young 
lady, who had stepped back, and stood sheltered 
by the curtain of the window ; “I will play no 
more to-day ; I will go home now.” 

The tears trickled down her cheeks, and as 
she walked away, she ever and anon wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her shawl. .The group 
of gentlemen lingered a moment to look after 
her, then, turning toward the now closed win- 
dow, they gave three enthusiastic cheers, and de- 
parted better than they came. 





Traian Marriaces.—The restrictions whic 





make solitude in the world painful to ladies do 
not apply with equal force to women of inferior 
rank ; few of them, whether they marry or not, 
leave the world ; they have plenty o ad in it, 
and seem quite satisfied with their lot. Carmela, 
having had no broken matches, has given me but 
scanty information concerning. popular court- 
ships and marriages. The parents settle the 
match between themselves, and then refer to the 
young; I need not say that in England the 
young people settle it first, then refer to the old. 
However, compulsion is, I believe, quite out of 
the question. The marriage being agreed npon 
by all parties, it is solemnized either in the open 
day, a proceeding held shameless, barefaced, or 
at twilight, when the bride steals out to church, 
escorted by a few friends. She is dressed in her 
best, has plenty of chains and rings, and wears 
a gold spadella and flowers in her hair. We 
once met one of these decorous twilight brides, 
and very pretty and modest she looked, leaning 
on the arm of her father, who gravely scattered 
sugar-plums to the boys in the street. She was 
going to the cathedral, and the bridegroom was 
invisible. In Rome they make sure of being 
never seen by marrying at four in the morning, 
which must make the wedding-day feel rather 
tedious. The Sorrento sposa does not leave her 
new home for a week, during which she is all 
but invisible ; after this she appears once more, 
and acts her usual part. I am sorry to say that 
Italian wives are not very happy. Their hus- 
bands rarely trust or honor them; they treat 
them like children, and are as jealous as Turks. 
An Italian wife rarely knows the price of any 
thing, not even of meat or vegetables, for it is 
the man who buys, even in the middle-class, 
A Roman wife told me that, when she married, 
she could not have five baioechi without her hus- 
band’s knowledge. He was kind and fond of 
her, but mistrustful and jealous. In Sorrento, 
and in all the south, it is still a rule that peasant 
women, though taught how to read, must not 
know how to write; the reason is obvious; if 
these frail and dangerous creatures knew how to 
write, they would’ indite love-lctters at once.— 


Miss Kavanagh’s Summer and Winter in the Two 
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A LITTLE RHYME FOR CHRISTMAS TIME| To think of selling to the world 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF MOHAMMED PACHA’S The gifts from off the altar. 


LETTERS. 
Lone time ago, in Northern France— 
So monkish legends say— 
Upon a certain morning, just 
fore the Christmas-day, 


To a monk of good Saint Francis came, 
Upon this winter’s morn, 

A widow, weeping, desolate— 
A mother, wild and lorn. 


The day before, a cruel band 
Of robbers stole her boy— 


(For those were lawless times) —they stole 


Her pride, her hope, her joy. 


These cruel robbers surely sware 
They would her darling slay, 
Except the wretched mother would 

A fitting ransom pay. 


And being very poor and weak, 
To the good Monk she came 

To beg that he would pay the price 
In his Great Master's name. 


“ Good Father, I beseech thee, by 
The hope thou hast of pood, 
I’ the precious name of Him who died 
Upon the Holy Rood— 


“ Of Him who drained the cup of woe 
That we might, taste of joy, 
Good Father, | beseech thee, save 
My hapless captive boy.” 


“Poor woman,” sadly said the Monk, 
“ Thy sorrows I deplore, 
And it grieves my heart to bid thee go 
Unaided from our door. 


‘* But like the Great Apostles twain, 
Saint Peter and Saint John, 
Before the Gate called Beautiful, 

Gold and silver have we none. 


* The Monks of good St. Francis learn 
With meekness to endure, 
The sorrows that their Saviour knew, 
The sorrows of the poor. 


“ Thou see’st our chapel low and mean, 
And dark as funeral pall, 
Thou see’st the wooden crucifix 
Upon the naked wall. 


“ No tasselated pavement rings 
Beneath our humble tread ; 
No springing arch nor frescoed roof 
Hangs grandly overhead. 


** No painted window tells the tale 
Of saint and martyr dead ; 
No gifts are hcaned upon our shrine— 
We beg our daily bread.” 


“ Good Father, there are candlesticks 
Of silver on the shrine: 
Oh, give these—I may ransom, then, 
That captive child of mine.” 


The gentle Monk was sore perplexed, 
And well his heart might falter, 





The good Monk bowed his head in prayer, 
To ask if this might be,— 

And then into the mother’s hand 
The precious gifts gave he. 


The boy was bought, the mother’s cheer 
No words of mine may tell ; 

And lo—upon the Christmas-eve, 
A blessed miracle ! 


The Brothers of St, Francis met 
To celebrate the night 

When shepherds heard the song of peace 
Beneath the new star’s light. 


And when they oped the chapel door 
And thought to find but gloom, 
Behold a wondrous glory filled 
That low and narrow room. 


A lambent light, as pure and white 
As erst at Pentecost v 

Descended-on the chosen Twelve, 
Crowned with the Holy Ghost ! 


_ Two golden candlesticks they saw, 
Fair as the floor of heaven, 
Upon the simple altar, each 
With burning tapers seven. 


And softly, as from upper air, 
A mystic voice was heard 
Saying, “‘ Whoso giveth to the poor 
He lendeth to the Lord.” 
—Evening Post. 





THE YOUNG MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 
BY F. A. L. r) 
Txosz little eyes so blue— 
That pallid brow ; 
Her tiny heart so warm, 
Not beating now. 


Such blithesome steps at play, 
But yester’ morn ; 

That sunny voice so gay, 
Its sweetness gone. 


Those dimpled arms so white, 
And now clay-cold ; 

Those flaxen ringlets bright 
Pale cheeks enfold. 


And this is all! Too soon! 
Alas! too soon 

Faded and lost and gone, 
Before life’s noon ! 


Yet, yet, Thou knowest best ! 
Thy will be done! 

Help but my heart to rest 
On Thee alone! 


Hear, O my Saviour now, 
This earnest prayer, 
Like thee to live, and meet 
My jewel there. 
—Evening Post. 
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From The Spectator. 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON NAVAL WA 
FARE WITH STEAM.* 


IN various predictions connected with the 
future effects of steam navigation on naval 
' warfare, a greater essential change we think 
has been assumed in the conditions than has 
really taken place.’ Men have looked at the 
wonder-working powers of steam as com- 
pared with sailing-vessels in overcoming the 
stagnation of a calm, and defying, within cer- 
tain though extensive limits, the power of 
currents and winds. But though so different, 
steam is still only a motive power; more cer- 
tain and more manageable than wind or tide, 
but doing precisely the same thing—that is 
giving motion to a certain floating body 
through the water. The application of this 
steam-power to direct, or in a nautical phrase, 
to “handle” the vessel, will still be a matter 
in which excellence must triumph over medi- 
ocrity. An inexperienced or inferior officer 
will not change his qualities by being trans- 
ferred from a sailing-vessel to a steamer; such 
as he was, such he will remain. The “ lands- 
man” or “ordinary seaman ” will not become 
an “able seaman” by serving in a steamer. 
In a peaceful cruise. during fine or moderate 


weather this difference may not be so readily 
detected ; because there is not. so much op- 
portunity in a steamer for the display of 


smartness and skill as in a “ship.” Come 
to that terrible conflict of the elements, where 
steamers are on some occasions not superior 
to sailing-vessels, if they are not even at a 
disadvantage, or to the equally terrible con- 
flict where men are wielding against each 
other inventions deadlier than thunder, and 
it will be found, we fancy, that inferiority or 
mediocrity will, as on other occasions, fare the 
worst. The trained dexterity, the fertility in 
resources, the promptness in action, and that 
wonderful union of the most reckless daring 
with an instinctive professional caution which 
characterize the English sailor, will give the 
English navy a fair chance of the day. There 
is, indeed, a fearful risk in a great action; but 
of that anon. 

The application of steam ‘to war-ships has, 
however, placed this country under one dis- 

* On Naval Warfare with Steam, Dedicated 
by Special Permission, to Field-Marshal his Royal 

ighness the Princo Consort, K-G., ete, ete. By 
General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B., etc. 


ete., Author of a “ Treatise on Naval Guonery,” 
*tc. Published by Murray. 
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advantage, and a very great one, the risk of 
an invasion by surprise. It is here that the 
vaticinations of continental writers, on steam 
reducing British superiority, are more likely 
to turn out true. While wind was the only 
propelling force, the days in the year were 
comparatively few in which such a scheme 
could be attempted ; for it was impossible in 
calms or stormy weather; the’ prevailing 
winds blow from unfavorable quarters; and 
the most promising start might be arrested 
midway by a change in the weather. Steam 
has reversed all that. The days are now as 
few when invasion could not be attempted as 
formerly they were when it could. We are 
not, like many, of opinion that it would be an 
easy task; or that it would be attempted 
under common circumstances. The chances 
of failure and the fearful disaster that would 
attend an imperfect landing, or an encum- 
bered fleet crowded by non-combatants if at- 
tacked by a British force strong enough to 
dare an action, render the risk too .great ex- 
cept as a desperate gambler’s last throw. 
But the temptation to a trial will at any time 
be great, just in proportion to the insufficiency 
of our means of meeting it. Given time enough 
to man our fleet, and the danger is little. But 
the only adversary we are likely to have is 
one of that class whose success is owing to 
sudden surprise 
“ Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak.” 
Our weakness will be an insufficient home 
fleet. What a sufficient home fleet will be, 
must unluckily’for our pockets, depend upon 
the proceedings of our neighbor. At present, 
we do not appear to have one: according to 
a contemporary, speaking “on the highest 
authority we could not, with a fortnight’s 
warning, collect at Spithead five line-of-battle 
ships sufficiently manned to fight their guns.” 
But if steam navigation is not likely to 
metamorphose bad sailors into good ones, or - 
per se to diminish our naval superiority (save 
in the matter of an invasion, which would be 
more than diminution), it is very likely to 
effect great changes in the strategy of fleets 
and the tactics of great naval battles. If, for 
example, the full advantages of steam-power 
are to be attained, a fleet instead of being 
self-provided must have a coal-commissariat, 


)| or it will be only a sailing-fleet. The long 


and anxious exertions of admirals to attain 
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the weather-guage * will, in a great measure, 
be superseded. The old-fashioned mode of 
lines of battle sailing past and eannonading 
each other with the formality and almost the 
regularity of a review-salute, will be altogether 
abolished. To break or pierce the line and 
overwhelm the ships thus cut off from the 
rest, will probably be a principle of tactics. 
But Nelson’s mode of bearing down at right 
angles upon the enemy’s line and breaking 
through it, will no longer be possible ; indeed, 
had steam not have been applied to naviga- 
tion, the improvement of other nations in 
naval gunnery would have tendered the tac- 
tics of Trafalgar no longer possible. It is 
very doubtful whether an enemy under steam 
will ever give an opportunity of breaking their 
line in the manner of Rodney and St. Vin- 
cent. Naval battles, according to Sir Howard 
Douglas, must in future be fought with the 
scientific tactics of a land army, and they 
will really become a struggle of skill, as to 
which shall be strongest upon a given point. 
An exposition of the principles on which these 
tactics must be based, and of some leading 
modes of their development, constitute the 
most important feature of this treatise. The 
first part briefly exhibits the application of 
steam to navigation both in principle’ and 
practice, and the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of paddle and screw propellers ; 
with other cognate matters. But this section 
is intended for the general reader, or the 
officer who has not studied the subject at the 
Royal Naval College; and though well di- 
gested it is not substantially"new. In the 
second section too, information on the history 
and character of sailing-tactics are of neces- 
sity introduced. The great and important 
novelty is the inquiry into the principles on 
which naval campaigns must in future be car- 
ried on; or, strictly speaking, how great 
naval battles must be 1 This inquiry is 
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of the echellon formation, either simply or in 
conjunction with a litle, and manceuvred so as 
to throw a superior force on some part of the 
enemy, and cripple or destroy that part before 
assistance can be rendered. Whether in this 
exposition too little allowance is not made for 
what will always influence naval. operations, 
the weather; and whether the: possible in 
theory rather than the probable in practice 
may not predominate just a shade, we cannot 
undertake to determine. The advantage of a 
clear sight in all direetions, tells as favorably 
for one side as the ather. It also strikes us, 
but we “speak with submission,” that sufi- 
cient allowance is scarcely made on specially 
critical vccasions, for the power which a 
steamer possesses of moving backwards— 
“turning astern,” and we doubt whether the 
destruction of ships could be so rapidly effected 
as Sir Howard assumes, against ability in the 
commander, and what ought to be speed in 
the rescuing steamers. Aljlity and speed 
undoubtedly will be the great determining in 
fluences in future naval wars ; and here, speak 
ing of the present time, are the great defi. 
ciencies—“ the fearful risk ”—to which we 
alluded at. the outset. Of speed and our 
actual capability in that line the author -has 
these observations. 

“The speed of the line-of-battle steamers 
serving in the same fleet should be as nearly 
as possible uniform. * * * 

“If the steam-power of the several ships 
of the line forming a screw fleet be not uni- 
form the speed of the whole fleet must be re- 
duced to that of its slowest ship. The serious 
inconvenience arising from an inequality of 





speed in the ships of a sailing fleet was felt 
iby Lord Duncan in approaching the Duteh 
| fleet off Camperdown, when a considerable 
tite was lost in the attempt to close up and 
re-form the order of battle. * * * 

| “The fleet which, in anticipating the ma- 
| noeuvres of the enemy, or in manceuvering it- 
self to get into action (perhaps on a flan 


frequently technical though intelligible ; often | its opponent), can put forth the greatest steam- 
historical, the tactics of the past being ad-| power, possesses a decided advantage over 
duced to illustrate or enforce the principles | the other, for which no tactical skill on the 
recommended for the future. These prin- | part of its commander can compensate, In 


ciples seem to resolve themselves into the use 


* A ship has the weather-guage when to wind- 
ward of an opponent. 
wind from the west and another fleet got to the 
westward of the first, the second fleet would have 
the weather-guage, and could fight or decline 
battle according to pleasure; while the fleet that 
had lost the wind conld be compelled to fight or 
run away. Of course this rule only applies to 
something like equality in strength or capacity. 


Thus if a fleet had the! 


‘the formation of the steam navy of Great 
| Britain, this subject, which is one of the ut- 
‘most importance, has not, ayparently, been 
duly considered ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the general speed of a large fleet 
of French steamers is superior to that of § 
British fleet consisting of an equal number af 
ships. We have the testimony of Admita 
[ee la Graviére to the importance which 
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French naval officers attach to superior swift- 
ness in sailing-ships and steamers, in the sub- 
joined quotation from his work entitled ‘Guer- 
res Maritimes.’ 

«*Ta marche du navire, ne J’oublions pas, 
est. la condition essentielle pour une marine 
exposée a trouver toujours l’ennemi en nombre. 

« «La vitesse du navire étant admise comme 

un des gages les plus certains de succés, tout 
navire a voiles ou a vapeur, qu'il en fat 4 son 
débdt ou a son vingtieme armement, devrait, 
en sortant du port, étre appelé a faire ses 
preuves de vitesse devant une commission qui 
»dp lecomparer a un batiment de la flotte dont 
es qualités seraient incontestables.’-—De la 
Graviére, ‘Guerres Maritimes,’ tom. IL. pp. 
278, 279.” 

Of equal importance with steam-speed, 
perhaps of greater, is an admiral’s knowledge 
of the new tactics, which Sir Howard Doug- 
las holds will prevail in steam warfare, and 
the ability to adapt and apply them to ocean 
battle. 


«The French are good theoretical tacticians 
and skilful practitioners of the modern science 
of war; and if Guibert’s essay on the Tactics 
of Armies be denominated the best commen- 
tary that has appeared on the tactics of land 
armies, it may with equal truth be said that 
Paul Hoste’s treatise of Naval Warfare [pub- 
lished in 1697] is the root from which all 
subsequent writings on that subject have 
sprung. Now the celerity and precision with 
which steam-fleets may execute any evolutions 
whatever, will hereafter allow the principles 
of taetics on land to be applied to the move- 
ments of ships on the ocean, with this advan- 
tage on the side of the naval operations, that 
the inequalities of ground, which so seriously 
embarrass the manceuvres of troops, do not 
exist at sea. The author, therefore, proposes 
to establish the analogy between the tactics 
of armies in the field, and those of steam- 
fleets on. the ocean, with the yiew of drawing 
from that analogy such lessons as may be 
found useful in naval warfare. 

“An eminent military tactician has well 
said that the art of fortification and that of 
field tactics are intimately connected with each 
other (Guibert, vol. IL. p. 194); and that the 
latter derives many of its principles from the 
art of constructing permanent fortresses. In 
both, the important object is to dispose the 
parts, whether works or bodies of troops, so 
that they may mutually protect each other ; 
and he infers that, to be a good tactician in 
the field, a knowledge of military engineering 
1s necessary. Of a good naval tactician it 
may be said, in like manner, that he should 
80 dispose the ships of a fleet that they may 
mutually protect one another.” 
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If this be really true in its full extent, God. 
help us should we shortly be engaged in @ 
naval war, Unless the whole system of offi- 
cial ideas and practice is changed, the British 
fleet, on some critical occasion—a battle for 
the supremacy of the channel for instance, 
might be commanded by some old and obsti- 
nate admiral who not only did not know any 
thing of the new tactics but would not learn. 
Mediocrity can never attain greatness; but 
unless opposed to some rare genius, or criti- 
cal conjunction of circumstances, it seldom 
produces overwhelming evils, because it wil 
if possible avoid all risk. It is a wilful obsti- 
nacy that usually causes destruction, and Sir 
Howard in his closing passage holds that de- 
struction ought in future to follow naval 
defeat. 


“On land an enemy in retreat takes ad- 
vantage of the inequalities of the ground, 
profits by the concealment which woods and. 
other impediments to pursuit afford, and. 
avails himself of the natural defences which 
are to be found in all countries; a limit is 
also assigned to the intensity of pursuit b 
an exhaustion of the physical energies o 
men and horses who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day. But the sphere of naval 
operation is an expanse of water open to 
view, except when ships are enveloped in 
smoke; the manner and direction in which a 
discomfited fleet retires are seen, and the 
damage sustained is obvious. The seaman, 
his exertions in battle over, finds rest in his 
turn, and is restored to strength by an imme- 
diate supply of food, whilst his ship carries 
him forward to reap the fruits of the victory 
gained. It follows that an admiral of a steam- 
fleet who has succeeded in throwing an ene- 
my’s fleet»into confusion, or in gaining a vie~ 
tory in the tactical signification of the term, 
will only have accomplished half his duty if 
he do not follow up his successes vigorously. 
Any advantage gained by a steam-fleet in 
action should always be attended with great 
results.” 


Although the book is technical there is 
much in it of curious information with a gen- 
eral interest. The common idea probably is 
that the great utility of a screw in action is 
the unlikelihood of disabling it; but it does 
not seem that it has much if any advantage 
over the paddle in this respect. 

“Tt is certain that a screw, except when 
the ship is small and has much pitching 
motion, is never exposed above water to an 
enemy’s shot, but it may be doubted whether, 
from the propinquity of the -screw to the 
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stern-post and rudder, the damage the ship 
might receive would not be more injurious 
than that which would be produced by a shot 
striking a wheel; the whole stern of a screw- 
steamer forms a broad target exposed to fire, 
which, supposing good gunnery on the part 
of the enemy, might, by the stern-post being 
disabled or carried away, cause the screw to 
be put out of service, and perhaps the shaft 
broken by the overhanging weight of the 
steerage apparatus. In small screw-steamers, 
the propelling shaft may be made to bear on 
a collar in the main stern-post, instead of 
passing through it, and by this construction 
any damage done to the outer stern-post 
would not much affect the action of the ma- 
chinery ; but with the larger screws, weighing 
from four to eight or ten tons, a bearing on 
the outer stern-post becomes indispensable. 
It is remarkable that, as far as present expe- 
rience goes, the paddle-wheel escapes, in a 
wonderful manner, the action of shot; and it 
remains to be proved whether or not the 
sterns of screw ships, in which the rudder, 
rudder-case, trunk, yokes for steering, the 
inner and outer stern-post, all lie in close pro- 
pinquity, will be equally fortunate.” 

The screw has also a disadvantage com- 
pared with the paddle-wheel in the force with 
which it shakes the stern of the vessel. This 
is so considerable that, it might in time work 
very great mischief; yet no steps would ap- 
pear to have been taken by the Admiralty 
either to measure the extent of the disadvan- 
tage, or to provide a remedy. 

“ The injury done to the stern of aship by 
the shake of the screw is a result much to be 
dreaded in a general use of that implement, 
whatever its advantages may be in other 
respects, and a sufficient number of experi- 
ments have not yet been made to ascertain the 
effects of long-continued screw-propulsion at 
full speed. Such experiments should there- 
fore be made and continued 4 l’outrance with 
all classes of vessels, more particularly steam 
frigates, block-ships, and the first ships of the 
line fitted with screws. * * * 

“The stern of all ships are still their weak- 
est parts, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments made in naval’ construction of late 
years, by abolishing the wing transoms upon 
which the stern-frame was built, and substi- 
tuting, as in the construction of the bows, 
timbers rising from the keel, thus uniting the 
whole body of the ship in an entire frame; 
yet the overhanging stern not being water- 
borne, in consequence of the fine run below, 
this part of every ship is rendered weaker 
than the bows; and the apperture made in 
the dead wood, together with the openings 
_ called the well,extending from the head of 
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that apperture through all the decks above, 
weakens farther the part already much defi- 
cient in strength. Hence the violent shocks 
occasioned by the rotations of a heavy screw- 
propeller, occurring in quick succession, strain 
the stern to a degree which, in a short time, 
endangers the stability of the whole fabric. 
The steerage of the ship is greatly impeded 
by the intervention of the trunk, which ren 
ders it impossible to use a long tiller, an? 
permits only the substitution of two shor 
arms of a lever, called a yoke, which work 
within the small space between the trunk ang 
the stern.” 

The screw has the further disadvantage of 
being liable to foul by winding up ropes, ete, 
on the bosses; and from this evil serious 
mischiefs have taken place; but for it Sir 
Howard suggests a remedy. The steering, 
too, of a large screw-vessel is awkward, and 
here again some improvements are proposed, 
With the paddle-wheel “ a greater amount of 
locomotive power is obtained than by means 
of the screw with an equal consumption of 
fuel” ; but upon the whole the advantages 
are in favor of the screw, at least for men-of- 
war, owing to the facility screw-ships furnish 
for sailing ; and sails we must have for the 
present; the sailor’s occupation is not yet 
gone. 


“The screw admits of a better, stronger, 
and more simple form of vessel. Relieved of 
the paddle-boxes, the screw-propelled vessel 
is far less acted upon by head-winds, and less 
re to the heavy rolling motion oceasioned 
and aggravated by the osciliations consequent 


on the top-weights on both sides of a paddle- 
wheel vessel when the boxes receive the im- 
acre and surges of the sea—such oscillations 

eing highly unfavorable to gunnery. The 
screw is little affected by alterations in the 


trim of the ehip, it is very nearly equall 

effective at all depths of immersion, and i 

entirely skinned, it may be driven by the 
direct action of engines placed so low in the 
vessel that both the moving power and the 
propelling machinery are safe from the dam- 
aging effects of shot: the screw allows more 
freely the use of sails, and consequently en- 
ables the vessel to which it is applied to 
retain her faculties as a sailing ship ina much 
higher degree than paddle-wheels; it admits 
of considerable reduction in the beam or 
breadth of the vessel, which, besides other ad- 
vantages, is an important consideration in the 
economy of space, in a basin or in dock, and 
with respect to the magnitude of the flood- 
gates through which it has to pass. ‘To which 
advantages may be added, that. the decks of 
screw-propelled vessels are wholly available 
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for broadside armament, and admit of full 
gunnery. 

“It will be long before sails can be entirely 
superseded by steam-engines, power being re- 
tained. . . . if this supercession should 
ever take place. Steam-fleets will be com- 
pelled occasionally, from exhaustion of fuel or 
from derangements of the steam machinery, 
to have recourse to sails; and it is evident, 
therefore, that tactics with sails must not be 
hastily disregarded. * * * 

“For steam-warfare on the ocean, ships 
must be rigged and equipped with full sailing 
power, and, consequently, fully manned with 
able seamen as before ; and thus, nautical skill 
and good practical seamanship will be as nec- 
essary as ever to steam-fleets, and will con- 
tinue to tell, as heretofore, in favor of that 
party which is most proficient in nautical skill 
and expert seamanship. It must not there- 
fore be assumed, in preparing for steam-war- 
fare, that the sail will be entirely supplanted 
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by steam, or that steam-fleets may dispense 
with crews of able seamen.” 

A variety of matter is appended to the text 
—a capital index, a statistical account of the 
navies of Europe and America, and a sugges- 
tion that Government should appoint a “ com- 
mittee of the most experienced Naval officers, 
with the aid of some officers of the Artillery 
and Engineers, well versed in tactical science, 
and in the arts of military attack and defence, 
in order to make a selection of formations 
adapted to fleets composed exclusively of 
steamers,” etc. This is a very important sug- 
gestion ; not more for the rules it might pro- 
duce, than for the stamp of authority it would 
give to the necessity of studying steam evolu- 
tions, which we cannot but fear some of our 
old admirals, and possibly some of our 


younger officers, will, if left to themselves, 
altogether “ ignore.” 





Pro Nono anv Miss Drx.—In Greece our 
traveller met an American lady—Miss’ Dorothea 
L. Dix—who impelled by philanthropic desire 
to contribute towards an improvement in the 
treatment of lunatics, also visited Rome. She 
told the Doctor: “I visited the lunatic asylum, 
aud my heart revolted at the sight. I did not 
sec sick persons whom man should not pity, un- 
fortunates whom we should endeavor to cure— 
they were brutes in chains, the dens of which 
seemed never to have been cleaned. Several 
days after my visit to the lunatic asylum, I was 
presented to His Holiness the Pope, who knew 
the object of my travels. The Pope asked me 
in the most friendly manner, whether I had yet 
visited the asylum at Rome? I had the courage 
to answer ‘ Yes, and Iam convinced that Your 
Holiness has not yet paid it a visit.’ Pio Nono 
quickly raised his head, and only asked with an 
expressive, attentive look. I understood him, 
and related to him in a voice full of emotion, all 
the horror and barbarism I had witnessed. I 
ventured, trembling within myself, upon the 
bold expression of the unchristian treatment of 
the unhappy beings. The respect-commanding 
man of Christendom listened with earnest atten- 
tion, and said briefly, after I had concluded, 
‘Come again in a week’s time,’ and then I left 
his presence. My anxiety was unutterably 
great. The Protestant and the stranger, had 
perhaps risked too much. Although I was con- 
scious in my inmost heart of my good intentions, 





I yet passed a sleepless night, and a day of the 
deepest inward agitation. It created a deep sen- 
sation when the holy father, two days after I 
had been gongs to him, suddenly, while tak- 
ing one of his drives, stopped before the gate of 
the asylum, and spent an hour init. The week 
had passed, and I stood as I had been com- 
manded, in the Vatican before the Pope. Ina 
manner as grave as it was calm, Pio Nono said 
to me, ‘I have appointed a commission charged 
to lay before me propositions concerning the 
erection of a lunatic asylum, conformably to the 
rules of humanity and morality, in the shortest 
time possible. When you visit Rome again 
your just and pious wishes will have been ful- 
filled. I thank you for your communications, 
May Heaven bless you.’ ” 





WaALkING on THE Water.—A new kind of 
apparatus for walking on the water is now com- 
ing into vogue in Holland, to which the name of 
podoschophes has been given. At the last 
regattas at Amsterdam some amateurs of this 
kind of exercise had a race. One of them, M. 
B. Ochsner, who gained the prize, undertook to 
walk up the Rhine with one of these apparatus 
as far as Cologne in less thar seven days. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the undertaking, 
and the extreme heat and contrary wind whic 
prevailed during the first three days, M. Ochsner 


won his wager. 
4 
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From The Atheneum. 
The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. 
By his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. (Kent 
& Co.) as 
A SUMMER only has bloomed and gone since 
the dust of Douglas Jerrold was left on the 
sunny Norwood slope. All that had been 
mortal of their dead friend was then borne 
to the just man’s rest in the arms of some of 
the great writers of our generation and through 
such throngs of mourners as rarely gather 
round a new-made grave. Old men, worn 
with life and white with age and thought, 
were there. Young men flushed with nerve 
and strength, were there. Statesmen and his- 
torians, poets and novelists, and poor players, 
grandsires with tiny children, and fresh young 
girls and comely matrons,—lined reverentially 
the long pathway of the hill. A scene never 
to fade from the memories of those who saw it ! 
A June sun poured on the ground its own se- 
rene and solemn joy. ‘The first roses of the 
year were opening to the south. A bright- 
ness, as of new life, shimmered in the leaves 
and along the soft billowy wave of green. A 
sky of intensely tender blue hung overhead. 
Low down miles off in the golden haze, be- 
hind the sad band of mourners, gloomed 
vaguely the towers and domes of the great 
city. In their front, resting on the crown of 
another hill, sprang that shining and etherial 
structure, on which the dead genius had been 
first to fix the name of the Crystal Palace,— 
and in which, as he drooped into the lap of 
his mother earth, a favorite and wearied child,a 
song of redemption and eternal life pealed from 
such a choir as, until that hour, had never been 
heard in England. The roll of their hailelu- 
jah was unheard by the outer ears of those 
who stood on the contrasting hill ; but the 
mourners heard it with their hearts, and felt 
it still the dull, aching pulse of pain, though to 
the grosser sense inaudible as if it had been 
chorussed in heaven. 
And now his Life is before us. Contempo- 
rary biography is a thing hard to achieve in 
all cases; most of all hard when an affection- 
ate man has te write of one whose name he 
bears. Criticism is then out of court. Im- 
partiality is scarcely to be desired, and cold- 
ness would almost be acrime. Living men, 
‘too, must be introduced into the text ; and to 
blend the touch of history with the politeness 
of drawing-rooms is never easy. The pen be- 
comes a knife in the artist’s hand, everywhere 
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moving through hot blood and quivering 
nerves. Praise may be thrown back as im- 
pertinence, blame will be revenged as an in- 
sult, Yet books written under, such difficul- 
ties may have a great and abiding value. 
Their merits may balance the necessary de- 
fects. The writer assuredly knows more, even 
if he be free to say less. He can tell us of 
many things unknown to the searchers of do 

uments,—for he has lived with his hero, seen 
him in undress, when no strain of conciliation 
or concealment was on the mind; and if re- 
spect and affection seal his lips on this over- 
sight or that defect, they will also open his 
lips on points of very precious and peculiar 
interest. If such a writer cannot tell us, like 
a judge, all that the hero was not, he can at 
least tell us what he was. Then, again, such 
volumes bear in every statement an emphasis 
of authority to which no work from a stran- 
ger’s hand, however skilful and conscientious 
he who guides the hand may be, can ever hope 
to rise. The Biography of Douglas Jerrold, 
by his san, written while the mirth and the 
tears are yet warm, may be taken as a good 
example of its class. It is a very admirable 
portrait of afather. We hear the wit crackle 
in the smoking-room of the club, and join in 
the irresistible applause of answering laugh 
ter,—we imagine the powerful journalist at 
his desk, the jar of roses at his hand, his do; 

Mouse scowling on the rug, a printer's devi 
in the passage, and a heap of papers on the 
floor,—we sit, as it were, with our feet under 
the same mahogony, and in the pauses of 
merriment list to his sweet low musical chant— 

* And for this reason, 
And for a season, 
Let us be merry before we go!” 

But we turn from these figures of the busy 
and companionable man of genius to the pio 
ture of his family life. Here we have Jerrold 
at home, and a more beautiful and winning 
portrait of aman of letters does not, we think, 
exist. 

We shall not ask the reader to go with us — 
again from cradle to grave; we prefer to 
pause on points of character and illustrative 
sayings, not yet known to the general public. 

Douglas Jerrold, we read, was the “ son of 
a poor stroller :”—rather, we should say, of a 
poor country manager. A mystery is how- 
ever, suggested about his birth, or the antece- 
dents of his birth, on which a romance might 
be built :—“ The poor stroller must have re- 
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membered somewhat bitterly the fact, to which 
he often referred, namely, that he had played 
in a barn upon the estate that was rightfully his 
own.” Manager Jerrold’s scenes ran over a 
great part of the downs and hop-gardens of 
Kent, though his great station was Sheerness, 
—one of the few sea-ports that now have not 
even a barn devoted to the drama of “ Black- 
Eyed Susan” and “The Wreck Ashore.” An 
anecdote on the state of theatrical affairs in a 
place at that day still more primitive than 
Sheerness :— 

“More than half a century after the poor 
stroller, Samuel Jerrold, had displayed his 
— shoes to the bumpkins about East- 


urne, his son Touglas, accompanied by his | 


family, went to this quiet place to enjoy a sum- 
mer’s holiday. Here a poor atrallce waited 
upon the son, and asked him to give his pat- 
ronage to the little theatre. Douglas Jer- 
rold’s ‘ bespeak ’ was put forth in this same 
Eastbourne, in 1851; and the patron went to 
the barn with his family, and was posted in 
the seat of honor—the honor being marked 
by a little red cloth thrown over the front 
bench. Rafters, dark and ghostly, overhead ; 
rows of greasy benches behind ; and a woeful 
stage, with dips for footlights, were not en- 
couraging hints as to the nature of the enter- 
tainment, Presently a boy in a smock frock 
snuffed the dips, and then ‘The Love Chase’ was 
played. The manager’s family took . nearly 
all the parts; even the poor old chief of the 
troupe, blind and worn, was led on to sing 
‘Come and take tea in the arbour.’ In 1851 
the patron of the evening must have thought, 
‘Matters theatrical here are rude enough. 
What must the theatre have been in which 
Dibdin, and my father and Wilkinson, per- 
formed hereabouts some sixty years ago!’” 

At the barn at Sheerness good company 
sometimes appeared. Among persons of high 
distinction was Lord Cochrane (some part of 
whose Memoirs it is our fortune to receive as 
we write these lines). When his ship, the 
Pallas, lay in Sheerness roadstead, Lord Coch- 
rane, now Earl of Dundonald, was always at 
the play ; and is still remembered by the old 
doorkeeper, not less from his great renown 
as a seamen, than by his original and good- 
hearted whimsy of always paying for his box 
twice. In the little Douglas, then a flaxen 
Saxon boy of three or four, Lord Dundoland 
was to find in after life one of the staunchest 
of his friends and defenders. Among the very 
few letters preserved by Jerrold was this from 
the hero of the Basque Roads :— 
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“8, Chesterfield Street, 10th May, 1847. 
“Str,—Your generous and very powerful 
advocacy of my claim to the investigation of 
my case has contributed to promote that act 
of justice, and produced a decision of the 
Cabinet Council, after due. deliberation, to 
recommend to Her Majesty my immediate 
restoration to the Order of the Bath, in which 
recommendation Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to acquiesce. I would per- 
sonally have waited on you, confidentially to 
communicate this (not yet promulgated) de- 
cree; but as there is so little chance of finding 

you, and I am pressingly occupied, I sha 
postpone that pleasure and duty—I am, Sir, 

your obliged and obedient servant, 

“ DUNDONALD.” 

“ Douglas Jerrold, Esq.” rt 
A school at Sheerness taught the youthful 
dramatist very little; the master, if shrewd in 
business, being very ignorant in the humani- 
ties. “He taught us to turn our naughts into 
nines,” said a prosperous townsman, once & 
pupil in the same school with Jerrold. This 
was nearly all. Little Jerrold took home 
only his prize ring-worm. Nor was he given; 
while at Sheerness, to the riotous games and 
pastimes in which boys delight, no cudgels; 
hockey, trap, or cricket. For all these his 
tender build disarmed him. “The only ath- 
letic sport I ever mastered,” he used to say, 
with a twinkling eye, “was backgammoh.” 
Sheerness was not then a brilliant place; and 
we could hug that dear oki gentleman, still 
alive, who clings to the belief, defying parish 
register and baptismal records, that Douglas 
Jerrold was born in Sheerness, and was “ the 
only good thing the dirty old town ever sent 
into the world.” From this place he passed 
into His Majesty’s service, as midshipman. 
Here occurs an anecdote of the young mid- 
shipman, which has not, as we think, been 
told before :— : 


“He had gone ashore with Capt. Hutchin- 
son, and was left in command of the gig. 
While the commander was absent two of the 
men in the midshipman’s charge requested 

ermission to make some trifling purchase 
he good-natured officer assented, adding— 


‘By the way, you may as well buy me some 
apples and a few pears.’-—‘ All right, sir,’ said 
the men; and they departed. The captain 
presently returned, and still the seamen were 
away on their errand. They were searched 
for, but they could not be found. They had 
deserted. Any naval reader whose eye may 
wander over this page will readily imagine 
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the dis into which Midshipman Douglas 
Jerrold fell with this captain. Upon the 

‘oung delinquent the event made a lasting 
impression, and years afterwards he talked 
about it with that curious excitement which lit 
up his face when he spoke of any thing he had 
felt. He remembered even the features of the 
two deserters; as he had, most unexpectedly, 
an opportunity of proving. The midshipman 
had long put his dirk aside, and washed the 
salt from his brave face. He had become a 
fighter with a keener weapon than his dirk 
had ever proved, when, one day strolling 
eastward, possibly from the office of his own 
newspaper to the printing premises of Messrs. 
Bestbary & Evans, in Whitefiiars, he was 
suddenly struck with the form and face of a 
baker, who, with his load of bread at his back, 
was examining some object in the window of 
the surgical instrument maker, who puzzles so 
many inquisitive passers-by, near the entrance 
to King’s College. There was no mistake. 
Even the flour dredge could not hide the fact. 
The ex-midshipman walked nimbly to the 
baker’s side, and rapping him sharply upon 
the back, said,—‘I say, my friend, don’t you 
think you’ve been rather a long time about 
that fruit?’ The deserter’s jaw fell: Thirty 
years had not calmed the unquiet suggestions 
of his conscience. He remembered the fruit 
and the little middy, for he said—‘ Lor! is 
that you, sir?’ The midshipman went on his 
way laughing.” 

How Jerrold first met Clarkson Stanfield 
on board His Majesty’s ship Namur,—how 
they got up private plays on board,—and how 
the remembrance of these early days gave rise 
to the famous private theatricals in which all 
London assisted,—has been told. With the 
peace Jerrold left the sea, though it may be 
truly said the sea never left him :— 


“He never ceased to be, at heart, a sailor. 
He loved the sea, was proud of British oak. 
Its dashing, careless, hearty phases were 
suited to his nature. He often said that had 
the war lasted, and had his strength hedd out, 
he would have been somebody in His Majesty’s 
service. And you could not please him more 
thoroughly at the seaside than by proposing a 
day in a cutter. His eye would light up, and 
he would hasten to the shore to talk the mat- 
ter over with the sailors himself. They drove 
a good bargain with him, for he could never 
haggle over shillings, and they liked his frank, 
familiar manner. It was delightful to see his 
little figure planted in the stern-sheets, his 

.face radiant, his hair flowing in the wind; 
mouth and nostrils drawing in, with huge 
content, the saline breeze. The energy with 
which his glass was raised when a sail ap- 
peared; the delight he expressed when the 
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sailors confirmed his description of the craft; 
the keen attention he gave to any stories of 
wrecks or storms told by the crew—all these 
signs of enjoyment recalled the midshipman. 
Nor had he forgotten how to manage a boat. 


‘On a certain occasion he was sailing in a frail 


cutter, from Sark to Guernsey, when the wind 
freshened, and the sea became lively, and the 
boat was in dangerous currents. The men 
were not sufficient for the occasion. The boat 
ek water; my mother and Mrs. Henry 
Mayhew, who were of the party, clung to 
their male companions in terror: The mid- 
shipman of the Ernest saw that the boat was 
being mismanaged, and that at any moment 
she might be swamped. He calmly seized 
the helm, bawled out his orders, stood up in 
the stern-sheets firm as any old helmsman, 
his kttle figure looking wondrously feeble and 
fragile amid the boiling waters, and in a few 
minutes the craft bounded over the waves, 
behaving herself with all the propriety of the 
best-regulated ship.” 

Yet Jerrold would not have sent his own 
son to sea, nor would he hear with any 
hearty pleasure of the son of a friend going 
into that service. A gentleman called on 
him one day, with a fine youth sick for the 
brine and bent on a gazette all to himself. 
“ And what are you at now, my dear boy?” 
asked Jerrold. “Silk, Sir,” says the hopeful 
Nelson. “If you go to sea you'll find it 
worsted.” A natural weakness of body— 
that ebbed almost.daily into real debility, as 
it flowed back daily into a sudden and sur- 
prising semblance of strength—disposed him 
to shun for himself, and fear for those he 
liked, the chances of violent fatigue and dan- 
gerous adventures, though no man could ad- 
mire with warmer zest the tale of brave 
actions bravely told. All his faculties swayed, 
as it were, between poles which seemed to 
have no visible connection. A man to out- 
ward seeming full of whimsical oppositions! 
He delighted in exercise, yet he could scarcely 
ride or walk. Bold as a lion, he was also 
nervous as a bird. In a boat he was a rock, 
on the edge of a cliff a leaf. Standing in the 
stern-sheets in a storm he looked the image 
of a hero,—standing on the July Column he 
turned pale and sick. Though twisted with 
pain, he was ever the liveliest rattle in the 
company. Heart-disease, sciatica, rheumat- 
ism in the eyes, never left him safe an instant. 
For many years his life was spent on a grave- 
stone, looking into the deep hole, yet no 
one’s spirits flowed with more abounding 


plentifulness than his. With a singular 
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quickness for music, he could never dance a 
step. Without voice, his singing was a, de- 
light which no ear that ever heard it will for- 
get. His great accomplishment was, how- 
ever, whistling. A love of country life—its 
sights and sounds and scents, to all of which 
he was sensitive to the very verge of pain— 
gave him, first a familiarity, then a command, 
over all the notes of birds; and he would 
bring about him in his suburban garden 
troops of thrushes, robins, blackbirds, spar- 
rows, which seemed to know him by a natural 
instinct as a true friend and leal protector. 
Born under Bow bells, he used to mock at 
cockneys born and reared in the country for 
their ignorance of the voices and ways of 
birds. If you heard in the lanes about Put- 
ney Common, or later in the meadows near 
West End, a whistle of peculiar strength and 
sweetness, you felt sure that Jerrold would 
turn up at the next stile or the first bend 
of the road. Sometimes, when kept wait- 
ing, his pipe tuned up in a drawing-room, to 
the astonishment, no doubt, of Jeames, but 
the great amusement of Jeames’ mistress. 
“Couldn’t you whistle that again ? ” pleaded 
Mary Wolstonecraft coaxingly to her youth- 
ful visitor, after stealing on a prelude of the 
kind. 

Coaxing was, in fact, the relation that ev- 
ery one instinctively took towards the fragile 
and gentle being,—for, however bright and 
leonine, you always thought of him as of 
something feeble and young. This gentle- 
ness was, in truth, the one thing by which all 
his closest friends knew him. We will cite 
Mr. Charles Dickens as an incidental wit- 
ness :— 

“<« Few of his friends,’ Mr. Dickens writes, 
‘I thing, can have more fayorable opportuni- 
ties of knowing him in his gentlest and most 
affectionate aspect than I have had. He was 
one of the gentlest and most affectionate of 
men. I remember very well that when I first 
saw him, in about the year 1835, when I went 
into his sick-room in Thistle Grove, Bromp- 
ton, and found him propped up in a great 
chair, bright-eyed, and quick, and eager in 
spirit, but very lame in body, he gave me an 
impression of tenderness. It never became 
dissociated from him. There was nothing 
cynical or sour in his heart, as I knew it. 
In the company of children and young peo- 
ple he was particularly happy, and showed to 
extraordinary advantage. He never was 80 
Ray, 80 sweet-tempered, so pleasing, and so 
pleased as then. Among my own children I 
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have observed this many and many a time. 
When they and [ came home from Italy,in . 
1845, your father went to Brussels to meet us, 
in company with onr friends, Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Maclise. We all travelled together 
about Belgium for a little while, and all came 
home together. He was the delight of the 
children all the time, and they were his de- 
light. He was in his most brilliant spirits, 
and I doubt if he were ever more humorous 
in his life. But the most enduring impression 
that he left upon us, who are grown up—and 
we have all often spoken of it since—was, 
that Jerrold, in his amiable capacity of -bei 
easily pleased, in his freshness, in his g 
nature, in his cordiality, and in the unre 
strained openness of his heart, had quite cap- 
tivated us. Of his generosity I had a proof 
within these two or three years, which it sad- 
dens me to think of now. There had been 
an estrangement between us—not on anr 
personal subject, and not involving an angry 
word—and a good many months had passed 
without my even seeing him in the street, 
when it fell out that we dined each with his 
own separate party, in the STRANGER’s Room 
of aclub. Our chairs were almost back to 
back, and I took mine after he was seated 
and at dinner, I said not a word (I am sorry 
to remember), and did not look that. way. 
Before we had sat so long, he openly wheeled 
his chair round, stretched out both his hands 
in a most engaging manner, and said aloud, 
with a bright and loving face that I can see as 
I write to you, “ For God’s sake, let us be 
friends again! A life’s not long enough for 
this.” 9” 


Yet this man was called bitter, acrid, sour, 
and we know not what. From another letter 
written by the Author of “ Pickwick” to the 
Chronicler of “Clovernook,” of an earlier 
date than the one just given, we quote a 
warm and manly paragraph :— 

“This day week I finished my little Christ- 
mas book (writing towards the close the ex- 
act words of a passage in your affectionate 
letter, received this morning; to wit, ‘ After 
all, life has something serious in it’), and ran 
over here for a week’s rest. I cannot tell you 
how much true gratification I have had in 
your most hearty letter. F. told me. that 
the same spirit breathed through a notice of 
‘Dombey’ in your paper; and I have been 
saying since to K. and G., that there is no 
such good way of testing the worth of a liter- 
ary friendship as by comparing its influence on 
one’s mind with any that literary animosity can 

roduce. Mr. W. will throw me into a violent 
kt of anger for the moment, it is true; but 
his acts and deeds pass into the death of all 
bad things next day, and rot out of my mem- 
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ery ; whereas a generous sympathy, like yours, 
is ever present to me, ever fresh and new to 
me—always stimulating, cheerful, and delight- 
ful. The pain of unjust malice is lost in an 
hour. The pleasure of a generous friend- 
ship is the steadiest joy in the world. What 
a glorious and comfortable thing that is to 
think of!” 

Then, to continue the chapter of apparently 
fanciful contradictions in this strangely-gifted 
being, he who could hardly walk a mile, and 
had always shrunk from mounting a horse, 
was in imagination a great traveller. No 
man ever laid down so many plans that came 
to naught. At the winter fire, or under the 
mulberry-tree, as he listened to friends who 
wander to and fro on the face of this earth, 
on the glow, the change, the intoxication of 
brain produced by new sceneries and man- 
ners, he would start into fiery ardor. Rome, 
Constantinople, Seville, Lisbon—yes, he would 
go! But when the time came round to start, 
his feeble health prostrated a brave desire. 
Paris and the Rhine were, until 1854, the 
only journeys he ever made. In that year 
he meant to run down on Venice and spend 
some weeks on the Italian lakes. But the 
Austrian Kaiser forbade. “We have orders 
not to admit you into any part of the Aus- 


trian Empire,” said a polite official, when he 
applied for a passport. “That shows your 
weakness, not my strength,” said the appli- 


cant. He went, with his wife and with Mr. 
and Mrs. Dixon, through Burgundy to Lyons, 
up the Rhone into Savoy and Switzerland, 
and through the German Rhineland back to 
Brussels and London. This trip had a con- 
siderable influence on his mind and health, 
Unhappily, the great writer was a bad corre- 
spondent, and the letters sent home were brief 
and unimportant. From letters written to a 
little boy, who was son to two of the travel- 
‘ers and godson to the other two—extracts 
from which are here given—the course of the 
dramatist and his companions may be traced. 
We give two or three bits about “ Godpapa,” 
having in them that grain of character which 
comes of intimate communication :— 
“ Fontainebleau. 

“My Dear WILLIE,—After four hot days 
in Paris we were cooling in the prettiest sort 
of country-house on the edge of the great for- 
est of Fontainebleau, into which we drive and 
ramble, losing ourselves in its magnificent 
avenues of chestnuts and poplars. . . . God- 
papa has a great love for trees and woods 
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and gardens ; indeed, we can’t tell if he loves 
even books better than flowers, of which: he 
knows all the names, English and Latin, and 
all the verses that have ever been written 
about them: so we pass under the lacing 
branches, and chat and smoke and laugh. 
Again :— 
“ Aix in Savoy. 
“DARLING WILLIE,—What a ride and a 
sail, and how tired we are! Godpapa done 
up and gone to bed, although we have tum- 
blers with a band under the window! Mamma 
laid down quite shaken. When we left Fon- 
tainebleau the heat was like furnace heat, 
and the train was stifling, the wasps irritating, 
and the people dismal about cholera; but 
what glorious sweeps of vineyards, and what 
gorgeous oleanders, pomegranates, and dahl- 
ias! Godpapa had never seen a vineyard 
before, nor a pomegranate blossoming in the 
open air; one | he raved all day over this new 
beauty, and wanted to stop at all the pretty 
places—such as Tonnerre, Nuits, St. Jatien 
‘There,’ he cried ‘is Tonnerre! My God, 
what a landscape! Let us stay here for a 
day. or two. Give me the “ Murray ”—let 
me see, Tonnerre—ha!—dull town—steep 
slope—Marguerite of Burgundy—desolated 
by cholera in ’82—that will do’ And on we 
slid, past Dijon, Chalons, Macon, tasting the 
wines, and munching grapes, and sometimes 
tarts with live wasps in them; and 8o in the 
late hours to Lyon, tired to death, to face the 
long delay at the station, the hauling over of 
luggage, and the impatience of the ladies, who 
don’t like their gear to be thumbed and poked 
and administered. ‘ Any thing to declare?’ 
asks a pompous gentleman, all button and to- 
bacco.— Yes,’ says Godpapa, who will have 
his bit of fun ; ‘a live elephant—take care? 
Riding into Lyon on a sultry night is like wrig- 
gling into a mouldy melon, stuffed with stron 
onions and cheese; and we looked at ea¢ 
other’s turned-up noses, and thought of the 
fresh lakes and breezy Alps. ‘Could you 
send and take places for us in to-morrow’s 
diligence for Geneva?’ says Godpapa to Mr. 
Glover, landlord of the Hétel de l’Univers, 
where we tumbled in at midnight.—‘ All the 
pers taken for three days,’ tartly answered 
lover.—‘ Any other conveyance ?’—‘ Only 
the river.—‘ Only! What river ? ’—‘ Rhéne 
to Aix in Savoy—there catch Chambery dili- 
gence to Geneva.’ So.we dropped into. be 
half-dressed—dozed an hour—and off again 
(after paying such a bill) —mamma very tired, 
«nd chill in the dull morning air,—and_ at 
four o’clock flung off the Rhéne bank, and, 
with our faces to the Alps and the rising sun, 
dodged, swung, and leaped against. the rapid 
current, between heights crowned, like the 
Rhine, with ruined convents and castles, and 
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through broad reaches, and past picturesque 
old towns—a long, sweet, and merry day. 
P.S. Mr. Punch will certainly hear of Mr. 

lover’s merits.) At sundown we entered 
Lago Borghetto, and arrived at Aix by dusk, 
to find the little town crammed, the best 
hotel full, the street hot with sulphur, and 
noisy with soldiers, boatmen, ostlers, guides, 
and visitors—most of these last, Italians fly- 
ing from their: own places in fear. At last 
we got into a hotel—very bad and dirty— 
both the ladies knocked up.” 


How Jerrold gets the tourists out of these 
quarters may be told in the words addressed 
to the same young gentleman of six :— 


“,.. Sick with sulphur, lungs full of steam, 
and poisoned with sour food, we escaped 
from Aix this morning by a nice little trick. 
Our landlord, unable to catch four live, Eng- 
lish every day, and finding our society pleas- 
ant and profitable, as he could charge us for 
dinners we never touched, told us overnight 
there were no places to be got for a week in 
the Chambery diligence, nor a single horse 
to be hired for posting. So Godpapa goes 
down before breakfast, makes a long face, and 
whispers to him that he fears one of the 
ladies is seized with cholera! The honest 


andlord suddenly recollects that horses and 
avery nice carriage may be got, and cheap 


too! Done, done! As we step in, a funeral 
procession, with priests, and singing boys, 
and candles, drones past the door, and we 
drive away in-a light ants out of the dee 
sulphurous valley, now to emerge into irae 
ing roads, with Italian cottages and real 
Italian vines, trained up the side of houses, 
and up branches of apple-trees, Very merrily 
we ride, Godpapa crowing and singing, and 
marking down every pretty spot to come to 
again, and spend a summer init. He has 
laid out thirty or forty summers already, so 
pew see he means to live forever, as we all 
ope he may.” 


This passion of building nests for the sum- 
mer time of future years never left him. At 
a later part of this little tour we read—*P.S. 
By this time Godpapa has a list of a hundred 
places to spend his future summers in! Hur- 
rah!” How elastic he could become in air 
and sunshine, and with how much of laugh- 
ing patience he confronted the pains of travel, 
pains very great to his morbidly sus¢eptible 
frame, we show by a last citation from these 
letters :— 

“What a lovely drive over the mountains! 
what a road full of pictures! You should 
have seen us gay young fellows trudging on 
before the carriage, dropping stones over the 
great bridge at La Caille, jabbering with the 
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peasants on the road, clambering over rocks 
to catch glimpses of famous cascades, or lis- 
tening to the sweet pine music in the lonely 
evening places.‘ In one village we left the 
ladies, resting the tired horses, and pushed 
a mile or two ahead, and had stopped to see 
the sun set over a high hill, when a troop of 
girls came up, crowing and shouting, with 
umpkins on their heads, large enough for 

inderella’s coach-and-six to crack out of— 
lithe, graceful girls ; but we could not tell a 
word they said, though they looked as if they 
thought we had sprung out of the ground; 
and they passed on laughing until they met 
the ladies, when we could hear them set up 
a great shout. About twelve at night we 
rattled into Geneva, to find every house chock 
full. ‘If Monsieur will sleep in his fiacre, 
perhaps we can find a bed for him to-thorrow 
or next day,’ says the landlord of Des Bergues 
to Godpa. We drive to the Ecu, Couronne, 
Angleterre, Balance. All oozing with life. 
Not a coal cellar for coin or love. Naples, 
Geneva, Rome, Turin—all seem now at 
Geneva—princes, dancers, painters, conspira- 
tors, all flying from cholera. At last we hear 
of rooms; we drive to them, and’ find under 
the town gate an ancient, dirty, and dismal 
Swiss inn, the landlady of which is rushing 
about, pulling people out of bed to make - 
way for us—for the English lords and ‘ladies! 
Two rooms cleared, and clean linen brought, 
together with brandy and water. As we 
drink and laugh, Godpa spies a door in thé 
room not before noticed, and, trying it, opens 
onamonk in bed! ‘Ho! ho! Cannot thie 
door be locked ?’—‘ No,’ says the landlady, 
‘else how will the poor padre come out?’ 
He had actually no way in or out except 
through our bed-room! A row, an expostu- 
lation, a threat of leaving, and the wretch was 
dug out of his sleep, bundled off, his room 
hired for peace’s sake, and we fell to rest. 
In Switzerland the innkeepers are mostly 
magistrates and the Church has no chance 
with Boniface when milord objects to the 
nuisance.” 


Pass we now to the illustrations drawn 
from London life.—Jerrold’s fame in the con= 
versational world of London sprang, no doubt; 
from the reported flash and picturesqueness 
of his table-talk. This was a part of his 
reputation in which he took no pride—the 
reverse rather, for he valued very slightly— 
perhaps undervalued—the worth of quips and 
quirks, and all that play of humorous fancy 
which seems to have no end, save laughter; 
but it was portion of him, as writer and as 
man, and cannot be divided from his name 
now that he is gone. From the chapter on 
Clubs, we shall detach some sayings—frag- 
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ments of table-talk—gathered up and recorded 
by those who had them, when the ready lips 
had closed forever :— 


* A dinner is discussed. Douglas Jerrold 
listens quietly, possibly tired of dinners and 
declining pressing invitations to be present. 
In a few minutes he will chime in, ‘If an earth- 

uake were to engulf England to-morrow, the 

nglish would manage to meet and dine 
somewhere among the rubbish, just to cele- 
brate the event.’ . A friend drops in, and walks 
across the smoking-room to Douglas Jerrold’s 
chair. The friend wants to enlist Mr. Jer- 
rold’s sympathies in behalf of a mutual ac- 
quaintance who is in want of a round sum of 
money. But this mutual friend has already 
sent his hat about among his literary brethren 
on more than one occasion. Mr. ’s hat 
is becoming an institution, and friends were 
gered at the indelicacy of the proceeding. 

pn the occasion to which I now refer, the 
bearer of the hat was received by my father 
with, evident dissatisfaction. ‘Well,’ said 
Douglas Jerrold, ‘how much does want 
this time ?’ ‘ Why, just a four and two naughts 
will, I think, put him straight,’ the bearer of 
the hat replied. Jerrold. ‘Well, put me 
down for one of the naughts.’_ An old gentle- 
man, whom I will call Prosy Very, was in the 
habit of meeting my father, and pouring long, 
pointless stories into his impatient ears. On 
one occasion Prosy related a long limp, account 
of a stupid, practical joke, concluding with the 
information that the effect of the joke was so 
potent, ‘he really thought he should have 
died with laughter.’ Jerrold. ‘I wish to 
heaven you had.’ The ‘Chain of Events,’ 
playing at the Lyceum Theatre, is mentioned. 
*‘Humph!’ says Douglas Jerrold, ‘I’m afraid 
the manager will find it a door-chain strong 
enough to keep everybody out of his house.’ 
Then some somewhat lackadaisical young 
members dropin. They opine that the club is 
not sufficiently west; they hint at something 
near Pall Mall, and a little more style. 
Douglas Jerrold rebukes them. ‘No, no, 
gentleman; not near Pall Mall; we might 
catch coronets.’ ‘Another of these young 
gentlemen, who has recently emerged from 
the humblest fortune and position, and exult- 
ing in the social consideration of his new 
elevation, puts aside his antecedents. Having 
met Douglas Jerrold in the morning while on 
horseback, he ostentatiously says to him, 
‘Well, you see I’m all right at last!’ * Yes,’ 
is the reply, ‘I see you now ride upon your 
eat’s-meat.’ The conversation turns upon 
the fastidioysness of the times. ‘ Why,’ says 
& member, ‘they'll soon say marriage is im- 
proper.’ ‘No, no,’ replies Douglas Jerrold, 
‘they'll always consider marriage good breed- 
ing.’ A stormy discussion ensues, during 
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which a gentleman rises to settle the matter 
in dispute. Waving his hands majestically 
over the excited disputants, he begins: ‘ Gen- 
tleman, all I want is common sense —— 
‘Exactly,’ Douglas Jerrold interrupts; * that 
is precisely what you do want.’ The discus- 
sion is lost in a burst of laughter. The talk 
lightly passes to the writings of a certain Scot. 
A member holds that the Scot’s name should 
be handed down to a grateful posterity. Jer. 
rold. ‘I quite agree with you that he should 
have an itch in the Temple of Fame.’ - Brown 
drops in. Brown is said by all his friends to 
be the toady of Jones. The appearance of 
Jones in a room is the proof that Brown is in 
the passage. When Jones has the influenza, 
Brown dutifully catches cold inthe head. JD. 
J. to Brown: ‘Have you heard the rumor 
that’s flying about town?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well, 
they say Jones pays the dog-tax for you.’ 
Douglas Jerrold is seriously disappointed with 
a certain book written by one of his friends, 
and has expressed his disappointment 
Friend. ‘T hear you said was the worst 
book I ever wrote.’ Jerrold. ‘No, I didn’t. 
I said it was the worst book anybody ever 
wrote.’ A supper of sheep’s heads is proposed, 
and presently served. One gentleman present 
is partlonlarly enthusiastic on the excellence 
of the dish, and, as he throws down his knife 
and fork, exclaims, ‘ Well, sheep’s heads for- 
ever, say I!’ Jerrold, ‘ There’s egotism !’” 

We are tempted to extract a paragraph 
more of these conversations :— 


“A dinner was given to Mr. Leigh Huntat 
the Museum Club. The task of proposing the 
guest devolved upon Dotglas Jerrold. He 
spoke fervently, and wound up by saying of 
the veteran essayist, poet, and Liberal politi- 
cian, that ‘ever in his hottest warfare ‘his 
natural sense of beauty and gentleness was 80 
great that, like David of-old, he armed his 
sling. with shining pebbles of the brook, and 
never pelted even his fiercest enemy with 
mud.’ To which Mr. Hunt replied that, ‘if 
his friend Jerrold had the sting of the bee, he 
had also his honey.’ The Museum Club did 
not catch coronets, but discordant elements 
found their way into its snug rooms, and the 
gallant company were ousted. Then suc- 
ceeded the Hooks and Eyes; then Our Club, 
a social weekly gathering, which Douglas 
Jerrold attended only three weeks before his 
death. Hence some of his best sayings went 
forth t6 the world. Here, when some mem- 
ber, hearing an air mentioned, exclaimed, 
‘That always carries me away when I heat it’ 
‘Can shady whistle it?’ asked Douglas Jer- 
rold. ‘My father ordered a bottle of old port, 
not elder port,’ he said. Asking about’the 
talent of a young painter, his companion 
declared that the youth was mediocre. *Oh!’ 
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was the reply; ‘the very worst ochre an artist 
can set to work with,’ ... Walking to the club 
with. a friend from the theatre, some intoxi- 
cated young gentleman reeled up to the 
dramatist and said, ‘Can you tell us the way 
to the Judge and Jury?’ ‘Keep on as you 
are, young gentleman,’ was the reply ; ‘ you’re 
sure to overtake them.’.. . He took the chair 
at one of the anniversary dinners of the Ec- 
lectic Club—a debating society consisting of 
young barristers, authors, and artists. The 
piece de résistance had been a saddle of 
mutton. After dinner the chairman rose and 
said: ‘ Well, gentlemen, I trust that the noble 
saddle we have eaten has grown a woolsack 
for one among you.’” 


We pass from this brilliant life of gracious 
frolic and often deep-meaning playfulness to 
that calmer figure of the humorist at home, 
of which we have already spoken. Here the 
witness feels his right tospeak aloud. Let us 
give this Putney scene in the son’s own sim- 
ple and pictorial words :— 

“Tt was a bright morning, about eight 
o'clock, at West Lodge, Putney Lower Com- 
mon. The windows at the side of the old 
house, buried in trees, afford glimpses of a 
broad common, tufted with purple heather 
and yellow gorse. Gypsies are encamped 
where the blue smoke curls amid the elms. 


A window-sash is shot sharply up. A clear, | 
small voice is heard singing within. And now 
a long roulade, whistled softly, floats out. A 
little, spare figure, with a stoop, habited in a 
short shooting jacket, the throat quite open, 
without collar or kerchief, and crowned with 


a straw hat, pushes through the gate of the 
cottage, and goes, with short, quick steps, as- 
sisted by a stout stick, over the common, 
little black and tan terrier follows, and rolls 
over the grass at intervals, as a response to a 
cheery word feom its master. The gypsy 
encampment is reached. The gypsies know 
their fiend, and a chat and a laugh ensue. 
Then a deep gulp of the sweet morning air, a 
dozen branches pulled to the nose here and 
there. in the garden, the children kissed, 
and breakfast, and the morning papers. 
The breakfast is a jug of cold new milk ; 
some toast, bacon, water-cresses. Perhaps a 
few strawberries have been found in the gar- 
den. A long examination of the papers—here 
and there a bit of news energetically read 
aloud, then cut and put betweenclippers. Then 
silently, suddenly, into the study. This study 
18 a very snug room. All about it are books. 
Crowning the shelves are Milton and Shak- 
speare. A bit of Shakspeare’s mulbury-tree 
lies upon the mantel-piece. Above the sofa 
are‘ The Rent Day’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ 





Wilkie’s two pictures, in the corner of which 
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is Wilkie’s kind inscription to the author of 
the drama called ‘The Rent Day.’ Under 
the two prints laughs Sir Joshua’s sly Puck, 
perched upon a pulpy mushroom. ‘Turner’s 
‘ Heidelberg’ is here too, and the engraver 
thereof will drop in presently—he lives close 
at hand—to see his friend Douglas Jerrold. 
Ariadne and Dorothea decorate the chimney- 

iece. The furniture is simple, solid oa 

he desk has not a speck upon it. The mar- 
ble shell, upon which the inkstand rests, has 
no litter in it. Various notes lie in a row be- 
tween clips on the table. The paper basket 
stands near the arm-chair, prepared for an- 
swered letters and rejected contributions. 
The little dog follows his master into. his 
study, and lies at his feet. Work begins. If 
it be a comedy, the author will now and then 
walk rapidly up and down the room, talking 
wildly to himself; if it be Punch copy, you 
shall hear him laugh presently as he hits upon 
a droll bit. Suddenly the pen will be put 
down, and through a little conservatory, with- 
out seeing anybody, the author will pass out 
into the garden, where he will talk to the 
gardener, or watch, chuckling the while, the 
careful steps of the little terrier amid the 
gooseberry bushes; or pluck a hawthorn leaf, 
and go nibbling it, and thinking, down the 
sidewalks. In again, and vehemently to work. 
The thought has come, and, in letters smaller 
than the type in which they shall presently be 
set, it is enrolled along the little blue slips of 
paper. A simple crust of bread and a glass of 
wine are brought in by a dear female hand; 
but no word is spoken, and the hand and dear 
heart disappear. The work goes rapidly for- 
ward, and halts at last suddenly. The penis 
dashed aside ; a few letters, seldom more than 
three lines in each, are written, and dispatched 


A | to the post: and then again into the garden. 


The fowls and pigeons are noticed ; a visit is 
aid to the horse and cow ; and then another 
ong turn round the lawn, at last sitting, with 

a quaint old volume, in the tent, under the 

umbrageous mulberry-tree. Friends drop in, 

and join Jerrold in his tent. Who will sto 
to dinner? Only cottage fare; but there is 

a hearty welcome. Conversation about the 

book in hand. Perhaps it is old Rabelais, or 

Jeremy Taylor; not improbably Jean Paul’s 

‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,’ or his 

‘ Levana ;’ or, again, one of old Sir Thomas 

Rrowne’s volumes. In any, there is ample 

matter for animated gossip. At a hint» the 

host is up, and on his way to discover to his 
visitor the beauties and convenience of his cot 
tage. The mulberry-tree especially always 
comes in for a glowing account of its rich fruit- 
fulness; and the asparagus bed owes a heavy 
debt of gratitude to its master. The guest 
may be a phlegmatic person, and may wearily 
follow his excited little host, as he wanders 
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enthusiastically from one advantageous point 
to another ; but the host is in downright ear- 
nest about his fruit trees, as he is about every 
thing else. He laughingly insists that his cab- 
bages cost him at least a shilling apiece, and 
that cent per cent is the loss of his fowls’ 
eggs. Still he relishes the cabbages and the 
eggs, and the first spring dish of asparagus 
from his own garden marks a red-letter day 
to him. Perhaps he will be carried away by 
his enthusiasm as the sun goes down, and 
will be seen still in his straw hat, watering the 

raniums, or clearing the flies from the roses, 

inner, if there be no visitors, will be at four. 
In the summer, a cold quarter of lamb and 
salad, and a raspberry tart, with a little French 
wine in the tent, and acigar. Then a short 
nap—forty winks—upon the great sofa in the 
study, and another long stroll over the lawn, 
while the young members play bowls, and the 
tea is prepared in the tent. Over the tea-ta- 
ble, jokes of all kinds, as at dinner. No 
friend who may happen to drop in now will 
make any difference in the cirele. Perhaps 
the fun may be extendad to a game of some 
kind on the lawn. Basting the bear was-one 
evening the rule, on which occasion grave ed- 
itors and contributors ‘ basted’ one another 
with knotted pocket-handkerchiefs, to their 
hearts’ content. The crowning effort of the 
memorable evening was a general attempt to 
go heels over head upon haycocks in the or- 
ehard—a feat which vanquished the skill of 
the laughing host, and left a very stout and 
very responsible editor, I remember, upon his 
head, without power to retrieve his natural 
position.” 


This picture is very true in color, very firm 
in outline. It shows, like much other writing 
in this volume, that the younger Mr. Jerrold 

-is an artist of most excellent promise. 

Jerrold’s last appearance out of doors was 


at Mr. Russell’s dinner. We near the end. 
Mr. Dickens, who met him hy appointment 
in the Gallery of Illustration, describes the 
going down to Greenwich :— 


“ Arriving some minutes before the time 
(Mr. Dickens tells me), I found your father 
sitting alone in the hall. ‘There must be 
some mistake,’ he said. No one else was 
there ; the place was locked up; he had tried 
all the doors; and he had been waiting # 
quarter of an hour by himself. I sat dowit 
by him in aniche on the staircase, and he 
told me that he had been very unwell for three 
or four days. A window in his study had 

* been newly painted, and the smell of the 
a (he thought it must be that) had filled 

im with nausea and turned him sick, and he 
felt weak and giddy, through not having been 
able to retain any food. He was a little sub- 
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dued at first, and out of spirits; but we sat 
there half an hour talking, and when we came 
out together he was quite himself. In the 
shadow I had not observed him closely; but 
when we got into the sunshine of the streets 
I saw that he looked ill. We were both en- 
gaged to dine with Mr, Russell at Greenwich, 
and I thought him so ill then that I advised 
him not to go, but to let me take him, or send 
him, home in a cab. He complained, how- 
ever, of having turned so weak (we had now 
strolled as far as Leicester Square) that he 
was fearful he might faint in the cab, unless I 
could get him some restorative and unless he 
could ‘keep it down.’ I deliberated for a 
moment whether to turn back to the Athe 
num, where I could have got a little brandy 
for him, or to take him on to Covent Garden 
for the purpose. Meanwhile he stood leaning 
against the rails of the enclosure, looking, for 
the moment, very ill indeed. Finally, we 
walked on to Covent Garden, and before we 
had gone fifty yards he was very much better, 
On our way Mr. Russell joined us. He was 
then better still, and walked between us unas- 
sisted. I got him a hard biscuit, and a little 
weak, cold brandy and water, and begged 
him by all means to try to eat. He ery 
and ate the greater part of the biscuit, an 
was much refreshed and comforted by the 
brandy. He said that he felt the sickness 
was overcome at last, and that he was quite a 
new man. It would do him good to havea 
few quiet hours in the air, and he would 
with us to Greenwich. Istill tried to dissuade 
him; but he was by this time bent upon it; 
his natural color had returned, and he was 
very hopeful and confident. We strolled 
through the Temple on our way to a boat; 
and I have a lively recollection of him stamp- 
ing about Elm-Tree Court (with his hat in one 
hand, and the other pushing his hair back), 
laughing in his heartiest manner at a ridicu- 
lous remembrance we had in common, which 
I had presented in some exaggerated light to 
divert him. We found our boat, and went 
down the river, and looked at the Leviathan 
which was building, and talked all the way. 
It was a bright day, and as soon as we reached 
Greenwich we got an open carriage, and went 
out for a drive about Shooter’s Hill. In the 
carriage Mr. Russell read us his lecture, and 
we discussed it with great interest, We 
planned out the ground of Inkermann on the 
heath, and your father: was very earnest 
indeed. The subject held us so that we were 
graver than usual; but he broke out, at in- 
tervals, in the same hilarious way as in the 
Temple, and he over and over again said to 
me, with great satisfaction, how happy he wae 
that he had ‘quite got over that paint.” The 
dinner-party was a large one, and I did not 
sit near him at table. But he and I had ar- 
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ranged, before we went in to dinner, that he 
was to eat of some simple dish that we agreed 
upon, and was only to drink sherry and water. 
We broke up very early, and before I went 
away with Mr. Leech, who was to take me to 
London, I went round to Jerrold, and put my 
hand upon his shoulder, asking him how he 
was. He turned round to show me the glass 
beside him, with a little wine and water in it. 
‘T have kept to the prescription; it has an- 
swered as well as this morning’s, my dear old 
boy. Ihave quite got over the paint, and I 
am perfectly well.’ He was really elated by 
she relief of having recovered, and was as 
quietly happy as lever saw him. We ex- 
changed ‘ God bless you!’ and shook hands. 
I went down to Gad’s Hill next morning, 
where he was to write to me after a little 
while, appointing his own time for coming to 
see ‘me there. A week afterwards, another 
passenger in the railway-carriage in which I 
was on my way to London Bridge, opened 
his morning paper, and said, ‘ Douglas Jer- 
rold is dead !’” 

Jerrold in his little study, with a cigar, a 
flask of Rhine wine on the table, a cedar log 
on the fire, and half-a-dozen literary young- 
sters round the board listening to his bright 
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wit and ‘his wisdom that was brighter even 
than his wit,—this is, we think, the image of 
the good friend and singular humorist ‘that 
will live most brightly and permanently in 
the minds of those who knew him. Warmth 
and generosity, haste in giving and forgiving, 
a passionate desire to see every one cheery, 
prosperous, and content, went with him from 
cradle to tomb, His mound of flowers was 
nobly earned. Men who linger wistfully on 
the memory of that tiny frame, on that eager, 
radiant face, on those infantine ways, with 
their wonderfully subtle and elaborate guile- 
lessness, on that ailing constitution and fiery 
blood, on that joyous, tender, teasing, frolic 
some, thoughtful heart, must always think of 
him, less as of the flashing wit and scathing 
satirist,—than as of some marvellously giftedy 
noble, and wayward child, the sport of nature 
and the delight of man, He will be reealled 
to those who knew and loved him, not by any 
big and sounding appellation, but by some 
affectionate and soft diminutive :—not. as 
brilliant Douglas or magnificent Douglas, but 
simply and fondly as dear Douglas. 





Guapstone.—Half a cunning, eaptious law- 
yer, and half a clever theological casuist, Glad- 
stone could only have excelled by devoting him- 
self exclusively to theology or to law. He has 
failed as a statesman, from the total inability of 
being any thing but a dissector of details. He 
belongs to the centuries when ponderous folios 
were written about the merest. trifles, and when 
he was honored .as monarch of mind who could 
divide something into minuter points than his 
neighbors. What ingenuity Gladstone would 
have displayed if he had stood forth to measure 
intellects with Thomas Aquinas! How he 
would have shone and culminated at councils ! 
After a creed had received what was thought the 
finishing touch, he would always have been able 
to suggest some improvements. His speaking, 
though often admired, is really fitted to convince 
only those whose mental character resembles 
that of William Gladstone. He has neither the 
passion, the imagination, nor the directness of 
the orator. But if he.can speak, assuredly he 
cannot write. The style of his books is loose 
and lumbering. It wants sinew, sharpness, 
movement. His tongue is nimble, but his pen 
is slow. His “ Casuist’s Guide,” however, will 
probably contain things worth reading. It will 
be interesting to know what so consummate a 





casuist has to say on the subject of casuistry.-— 
Critic. ‘ 





Mavurice.—As a casuist Gladstone has a for- 
midable rival in Maurice. More fortunate than 
Gladstone, Maurice is always able as. a theolo- 


Lgian to be a casuist on the best field for casu- 


istry. There are frequent glimpses of amiable 
motive, of excellent intention, in all Maurice’s 
too numerous works. But in an age which 
needs the grandest, strongest, prophetic voices 
to urge it on to what is noble, Maurice’s refine- 
ments and subtleties have a dangerous effect: 
For acasuist Maurice is a good writer, if we 
except a tendency to colloquialism, which looks 
mean enough when Isaiah or John the Baptist 
comes on the scene. Maurice’s peculiar theo- 
logical position, however, gives a certain novel 
to his literary utterances. His style, thoug 
not marked by strength, has yet individuality, 
There are traces of Carlyle and Coleridge; 
there is a sickly odor of cloistralism; but not 
rare is that rare thing, unction: we meet deli. 
cacies of expression which almost resemble 
graces, and a persuasive affectionateness whose 
occasional warmth is the only eloquence of which 
Maurice is capable.— Critic, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
FIJI AND THE FIJIANS.* 

Ir is not often that a book of the sort is so 
well done as this’ account of Fiji. The first 
volume furnishes a summary of the informa- 
tion respecting the islands of that group and 
their inhabitants which was obtained by Mr: 
Williams, a Wesleyan missionary, during a 
residence of thirteen years. The second vol- 
ume contains an account of the mission in 
Fiji, the materials having been supplied by 
Mr. Calvert another Wesleyan missionary 
and the whole put into shape by a friend in 
England. Of course, the details of savage 
ie are always rather monotonous and the 
fluctuations in the success of missionaries 
form a subject requiring too frequent repe- 
tition and too minute a personal history of 
heathen converts to be very entertaining. But 
the execution of these volumes is very thor- 
ough. They contain an astonishing mass of 
small facts compressed skilfully together, and 
when we close them, we feel as if we under- 
stood the Fijians as well as civilized men can 
ever understand savages with whom they have 
never come into actual contact. ~ 

The Fijians are of a race something be- 
tween the Asiatic and the African varieties 


of the Polynesian type, inclining more nearly 


to the African The number of the popula- 
tion on all the islands is not estimated by Mr. 
Williams to exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand. Itisalso rapidly diminishing; and 
yet the Fijian is physically a fine man—tall, 
graceful, and with a skin of a purplish black. 
Among savages he deserves to rank tolera- 
bly high. His senses are keen, and he has 
plenty of tact and ready wit. He has also 
the intellectual gifts and the mental habits 
which have attained so much notoriety among 
the highest tribes of the Red Indians of 
North America. He is full of small diplo- 
macy, and is skilful in concealing it. “ His 
face and voice are all pleasantness, and he 
has the rare skill of finding out just the sub- 
ject on which you most like to talk.” Like 
all superior savages he can generally com- 
mand himself, and will plan a murder in the 
presence of his victim without letting the 
slightest sign betray his purpose. Perhaps, 
however, ng testimony to the superiority of 
the Fijians is so striking as that of Mr. Had- 
ley, who is quoted as saying that, in the 


* Fije and the Fijians. By Thomas Williams 
and James Calvert.: London: Heylin. 1858. 
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course of a long experience, the Fijians were 
the only savage people he had ever met with 
who could give reasons, and with whom it 
was possible to hold a connected conversa- 
tion. They also show a very creditable 
hatred of lying; and if Mr. Williams feels 
himself obliged to point out that they are re- 
vengeful, envious, cruel, and ungrateful, these 
are qualities which they have the honor of 
sharing with a large portion of the Christian 
and civilized world. 

The character of the Fijians is interesting 
for two reasons. They are the most con- 
firmed cannibals in the world, and the mis- 
sionaries have had considerable success 
among them. It is curious to ask what is the 
point of moral and intellectual degradation 
implied in cannibalism, and how far a nation 
practising it is capable of embracing Chris- 
tianity. No part of these volumes is more 
interesting than that in which this custom 
of the natives is described. Certainly the 
thought of cannibalism is repulsive, but it is 
so wonderful a fact in the history of man 
that curiosity cannot fail to be awakened by 
it. It appears from the account given by 
Mr. Williams that the practice rests upon 
three principal motives. In the first place, a 
feast on human flesh is considered the appro- 
priate mode of celebrating a great occasion. 
Perhaps there may be a sort of religious feel- 
ing attending it, for an occasion is only great 
because a chief orders it to be considered 
great, and there seems to be no real distine- 
tion between the religious position of the 
chief and that of the lesser gods. Mr. Wil- 
liams gives the following summary of the oc- 
casions on which bodies are eaten as a mark 
of solemnity, or ‘as a means of courting good 
luck :— 


“Human bodies are sometimes eaten in 
connection with the building of a temple or 
canoe; or on launching a large canoe; or on 
taking down the mast of one which has 
brought some Chief on a visit; or for the 
feasting of such as take tribute to a princi- 
pal place. A Chief has been known to kill 
several men for rollers to facilitate the 
launching of his canoes, the “ rollers” being 
afterwards cooked and eaten. Formerly a 
Chief would kill a man or men on laying 
down a keel for a new canoe, and try to ad 
one for each fresh plank. These were al 
ways eaten as “ food for the carpenters.” I be- 
lieve that this is never done now; neitheris it 
now common to murder men in order to wash 
the deck of a new canoe with blood. This 
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is sometimes the case, and would, without 
doubt, have been one on a larger scale when 
a firstrate canoe was completed at Somosomo, 
had it not been for the exertion of the mis- 


sionaries then stationed there. Vexed that the: 


noble vessel had reached Mbau unstained 
with blood, the Mbau Chiefs attacked a town, 
and killed fourteen or fifteen men to eat on 
taking down the mast for the first time. It 
was owing to Christian influence that men 
were not killed at every place where the canoe 
called for the first time. If a Chief should 
not lower his mast within a day or two of his 
arrival at a place, some poor creature is killed 
and taken to him as the ‘lowering of the 
mast.’ In every case an enemy is preferred ; 
but when this is impracticable, the first com- 
mon man at hand is taken. It is not unusual 
to find ‘black list’ men on every island, and 
these are taken first. Names of villages or 
islands are sometimes placed on the black- 
list. Vakambua, Chief of Mba, thus doomed 
Tavua, and gave a whale’s tooth to the 
Nggara Chiei, that he might, at a fitting time, 
punish that place. Years passed away, and 
a reconciliation took place between Mba and 
Tavua. Unhappily the Mba Chief failed to 
neutralize the engagement made with Nggara. 
A day came when human bodies were wanted, 
and the thoughts of those who held the tooth 
were turned towards Tavua. They invited 
exchange 
eir unsus- 
pecting victims. When the treacherous 
Negarans had gratified their own appetites by 
pieces of the flesh cut off and roasted on the 
spot, the bodies were taken to Vakambua, 
who was greatly astonished, expressed much 
regret that such a slaughter should have 
grown out of his carelessness, and then shared 
the bodies to be eaten.” 


The second motive for cannibalism is re- 
venge. It is pleasant not only to eat a man, 
but to think that he would not have liked to 
be eaten. But there can be no doubt that 
the third motive, that of really liking the 
flesh as a dainty, operates powerfully. Mr. 
Williams tells a story illustrating this in a 
curious way ’— 

“When I first knew Loti, he was living at 
Na Rawai. 
his only wife and ate her. She accompanied 
him to plant taro, and when the week was 
done, he sent her to fetch wood, with which 
he made a fire, while she, at his bidding, col- 
lected leaves and grass to line the oven, and 
procured a bamboo to cut up what was to be 
cooked. When she had cheerfully obeyed 
his command, the monster seized his wife, de- 
liberately dismembered her, and cooked and 
até her, culling some to help him in consum- 


the people of that place to a friend| 
of food, and slew twenty-three of th 
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ing the unnatural feast. The woman was his 
equal, one with whom he lived comfortably; 
he had no quarrel with her or cause of com- 
plaint. ‘Twice he might have defended his 
conduct to me, had he been so disposed, but 
he only assented to the truth of what I here 
record. The only motives could have been 
a fondness for human flesh, and a hope that 


he should be spoken of and pointed out as a 
terrific fellow.” 


It is worth observing that women are not 
allowed to eat of human flesh, nor are the 
priests as a rule; or, if they eat of it, they are 
condemned to taste only the worst*parts. As 
the wife of Tuikilalika, evidently a barbarian 
esprit fort, remarked, the head, being the 
least esteemed part, ‘is the portion of the 
priests of religion.’ There does not appear 
to be any superstitious feeling at work, or any 
kind of secret remorse operating in thus cut- 
ting off women and priests from cannibal re- 
pasts. The feeling seems rather to be one 
akin to that which in English society limitg 
the use of tobacco—women are absolutely 
forbidden it, and clergymen are only allowed 
to smoke in a sort of half-and-half way. No 
one, for instance, would expect to see a Bishop - 
walk up from the House of Lords after a late 
division, with a cigar in his mouth; whereas 
nothing could be more appropriate for a tem- 
poral peer. And this suggests indeed, the 
really striking and interesting point in canni- 
balism. It becomes a fashion and a habit of 
society, and is governed in its execution by 
the laws of society. It does not imply any 
extreme of degradation, for the sense of the 
loathsomeness fades away exactly as the ob- 
jections to the use of tobacco have disap- 
peared—Ubi homines sunt, modi sunt. And 
a feeling of respectability and conservatism 
grows up to regulate and perpetuate canni- 
balism. 

When the missionaries came to work in 
the spiritual field of Fiji, they had every 
thing against them except one. The Fijians 
indulged freely in every vice, mentionable and 


A few years before, he killed | unmentionable, but they were not stupid. In 


the language of the greatest of modern Pa- 
gans, it is stupidity against which the gods 
contend in vain, and the whole record given 
in the second of these volumes shows that it 
was because the Fijians were not stupid—be- 
cause they appreciated the logical thorough- 
ness and the moral purpose of the missiona- 
ries—that so many of them lent a willing ear 
to the truths of the Gospel. Of course the 
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missionaries were themselves often disap- 
pointed in their converts, and it is not im- 
possible that a secular investigator of the 
facts might be inclined to think that the gen- 
eral progress of the missionaries was not so 
great as they themselves believe it to have 
been. But there can be no doubt that very 
considerable results have been achieved, and 
if the editor of the second volume has a right 
to use any thing like the language of the fol- 
lowing passage, the missionaries have indeed 
done great things :— 


“The reader of the foregoing sketch—for 
it is nothing else—of the Fiji Mission history, 
will be ready, as he pc the means b 
which so much good has been effected, to loo 
beyond the means and exclaim, “ What hath 
God wrought!” Thechange which has taken 
place in Fiji during the last five-and-twenty 
years—a change going far beneath the broad 
surface over which it has extended—presents 
to the philosophical student of history a phe- 
fiomenon which cannot be explained except by 
recognizing the presence of a ‘supernatural 
force, Almighty and Divine. Let the nature 
of this change be well considered. Many of the 
most strongly marked points which are de- 
scribed in these volumes have almost or alto- 
gether disappeared from the condition and 
general aspect of the people. Throughout 
a great part of Fiji, cannibalism has become 
entirely extinct. Polygamy, in important 
districts, is fast passing away, and infanticide 
in the same proportion is diminishing. Ar- 
bitrary and despotic violence, on the part of 
rulers, is yielding to the control of justice and 
equity. Human life is no longer reckoned 
cheap, and the avenger of blood comes not 
now as a stealthy assassin, or backed by sav- 
age warriors, but invested with the solemn 
dignity of established law, founded on the 
Word of God. Other acts, once occurring 
daily without protest or reproof, are now re- 
cognized and punished as crimes.” 


If, as we read this sketch of thissionary his- 
tory, we «sk ourselves how (speaking only of 
human causes) this result has been obtained, 
we have first to acknowledge that those who 
have labored in this noble work have been 
men of the truest zeal, self-devotedness, and 


spiritual wisdom. But apart from the exer- 
cise of personal qualities, this record shows, 
we think two or three things wheh are 
worth considering. In the first place, the 
missionaries were greatly aided by the pres- 
ence of their wives. The married state of its 
ministers is an incalculable gain to Protes- 
tantism, in its relations with the heathen. It 
is not only that women are taken to co-op- 
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erate in the pious work, but that the women 
taken are married. It is because she is a 
wife among wives, and a mother among 
mothers, that the missionary’s companion 


‘wins her way to the hearts of those who have 


the care of the young, and thus secures 
footing where it is most needed. Secondly, 
the missionaries in Fiji gained demonstrably 
by their insisting inflexibly on a rigorous 
code. ‘They would not tolerate polygamy in 
any shape, and always refused to baptize one 
wife among several, or the husband of several 
wives. They would not allow dances which, 
in their opinion, approached indecency; and 
they would not overlook a falsehood conveyed 
either bythe tongue or by gesture. If a canni- 
bal feast, or the ceremony of strangling surviv- 
ing relatives over the grave of a dead man, was 
being celebrated, there they went boldly, and 
stayed looking on at the horrid sight—prom- 
ising, imploring, reasoning all the time, and 
contesting every point, fighting separately for 
every life, and never content to lose any op- 
portunity of securing the decent interment of 
any part of a human body. The Fijians seem 
to have been persuaded that there must be 
something in a religion for which men in- 
curred such protracted and continuous trouble, 
At the same time, we must own that the mis- 
sionaries were also apparently aided by what 
in England we should call narrowness and 
fanaticism. The whole history of the world 
shows that it is not the judicious, impartial 
and moderate men who spread new religions, 
It is easy, for instance, to prove that the Pu- 
ritanical doctrine of the Sabbath is expressly 
discountenanced by Scripture, and opposed 
to the whole usage of Christendom; but it is 
also easy to understand that in preaching a 
creed where there is so little of positive ob- 
servance to be inculcated as in Protestantism, 
it may be very convenient for missionaries to 
exact that every seventh day shall be brought 
into harmony with a misinterpretation of the 
Jewish Sabbath, in order that the courage and 
persistency of their converts may be periodi- 
cally tested. Truth and charity, again, bid us 
recognize in Roman Catholies fellow-Christians 
and fellow-laborers in the vineyard. But we 
cannot doubt that the natives were spared 
much uncertainty, and the Wesleyans many 
harassing anxieties, when the chiefs were 
prevailed on to prevent any priest landing on 
any pretence whatever. A little honest big- 
otry may sometimes be productive of at least 
temporal advantage; and these Wesleyan 
ministers, who, if they had remained in Eng- 
land, would probably have chiefly figured as 
obstacles to the establishment of a more lib- 
eral, learned, and comprehensive creed, shine 
forth in Fiji with a brightness which ought to 
be a source of pride and thankfulness 40 
every Christian. 





THE. DOUBLE 
From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE DOUBLE WIDOWHOOD. 
CHAPTER I, 

Ir was eight o’clock of an evening towards 
the end of July—a July long, long ago. The 
sun was sending in his westering rays at the 
windows of a substantial-looking house, the 
country residence of a professional gentleman, 
whose. head-quarters were in Edinburgh. It 
was known as Clydeview Villa, and the local- 
ity in which it stood was somewhat famed. 

From the era of creation, the river that 
ran by it had come quietly on, as if gathering 
its strength, and hushing its breath for the 
wild and desperate leap it took with a roar 
as of life and consciousness. For six thou- 
sand years, the trees of the forest had shed 
their annual glory of leaves by its brink, On 
calm days, the leaves would fall gently on the 
bits of foam, eddying about the edges of the 
dark waters; but when a storm came, they 
would be swept, branches and all, down to 
the very bosom of the Atlantic. 

By the side of this river painted savages 
had stood and sharpened their arrows of 
flint; but at the times of which we write, par- 
ties of ladies and gentlemen came, with camp- 
stools, parasols, and wide-awakes, and: while 
they ate sandwiches, said how “nice” it was 
—instead. Some, further gone than others 
in literature and the fine arts, quoted Byron 
on the cataract of Velino, and said it would 
be a fine subject for so-and-so’s pencil; and 
some looked and said nothing. In the pres- 
ence of natural grandeur and beauty, silent 
homage is always grateful, and charity demands 
that the best construction be put upon it, This 
neighborhood had also, in modern times, been 
the scene of one of those experiments which 
benevolent and well-meaning men, who want 
« short cut to universal happiness, have some- 
times tried, and always failed in. But we 
have not to do with Utopian theories at pres- 
ent. As has been said, the evening sun was 
looking in dt the windows of Clydeview Villa. 
The drawing-room fronted the west, and the 
blinds were all down. There was not much 
to see inside; merely a well furnished apart- 
ment, and a lady lying on a sofa reading— 
reading only to pass time till her husband 
came home, and not so much.occupied but she 
could say to herself: “ I wonder if the children 
are in bed yet. What can Miller want out 
again to-night for?” Having lost the sense 
of the last paragraph, she went back upon 
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it, and by the time she got to the foot of the 
page, being in a comfortable position, and 
the hush of evening coming on, both inside 
and out, she fell into a gentle doze. Mean- 
time, the children were all in bed. Jeanie 
Miller, or ‘ Miller,” as Mrs. Black, since she 
had been rising in the world, called her chil 
dren’s nurse, had heard them lisp their even- 
ing prayer, and received the last sweet kiss, 
wondering, in her simplicity, that Mrs. Black 
did not like to do this office for her children 
herself. If her mistress could have penetrated 
her thought, she would have answered thus: 
“Miller, as a mother, I might wish to do it 
occasionally, but my engagements put it out 
of my power.” So Mrs. Black keeps her en- 
gagements, and loses her children, for by the 
time they can compete with mamma’s en- 
gagements, they will be young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

It must be acknowledged that, on this par- 
ticular evening, Miller rather hurried the cer- 
emony—she had an engagement too—and 
she moved about on tiptoe, putting on her 
bonnet and shawl before all the weary little 
creatures had fairly closed their eyelids; but 
down they went at last, in the sleep of child- 
hood, and a regiment might have marched 
through the room without awaking the little 
sleepers. 

The moment they were safe and sound, she 
hastened from the house, and striking across 
the fields, made for the corner of a fir plan- 
tation, where, for nearly half an hour, a 
young man had been hanging about very im- 
patient. For no other person would he have 
waited so long, and he was any thing but 
pleased at having to wait for thisone. He 
had walked back and forward, and scanned 
the earth and sky, and decided that all the 
gates about needed painting, and thought 
many other things better and worse, before 
Jeanie came in sight. 

Now, although she had been running, and 
knew she was behind her time, no sooner did 
she see George Armour, than, from whatever 
cause, she took to walking in a very slow and 
deliberate r:anner. We have it on the au- 
thority of Mr. Milton, that when Eve saw 
Adam, she slackened her pace; and we haye 
all, men and women, remnants of the Garden 
of Eden hanging about us to this day. 

“You're late, Jeanie.” was the greeting of 
her lover. 

“1 came as soon as I could,” she replied; 
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and arm in erm they turned into the shaded 
path up the water-side. 

When Mr. Black came in, his wife roused 
herself, and after ascertaining that there was 
nothing of much interest taking place in 
the city, she said: “ Miller asked out again 
to-night—the second time this week. She 
didn’t use to take up with any of the people 
about. Next time she asks out, I will con- 
sider it proper to question her.” 

“Couldn’t you guess, Ma:y, what her er- 
rand is?” 

“Guess! If she were a light-headed crea- 
ture, I might guess it was some love-affair.” 

“ And not be far wrong. We're all light- 
headed some time, you know. As I came 
up, I saw her waking with one of the paint- 
ers who were here in spring—the one that 
did the ornamenia! work.” 

“That was the man I remember remarking 
for his good looks. _Is it possible she can be 
thinking of marrying ?” , 

“Shouldn’t wonder—it’s curious what no- 
tions people take.” 

“Curious! I call it ungrateful. Here did 
Itake her into our nursery, a poor orphan 
girl, and have kept her for six years. She 


suits me exact]y—speaks well and has no vul- 
gar tricks or words; and she has taught the 


children to read almost as well as I could 
have done myself. They like her, and she 
likes them. Surely she does not know when 
she is well off.” 

“T’m sorry you are losing her: I'll give her 
agown, and you can give her some crockery.” 

“If she is going, one thing will be quite 
enough, Robert.” 

“Now, Mary, on your own showing, I 
think we are bound to be a little grateful.” 

“She has had a very good place of it here, 
Robert, and there is no need for overdoing a 
thing. I wish I knew where to get one in 
her stead. It really is provoking.” 

Nevertheless, be it recorded, Jeanie got her 
gown and her cups and saucers, and some- 
thing more, when she left Clydeview Villa to 
become George Armour’s wife, aud was much 
and justly regretted by all the household. 

It was a fair sight to see this young couple. 
Not that Jeanie had much to boast of in the 
way of good looks; on the contrary, George’s 
choice had, been matter of surprise to their 
joint feminine acquaintance. What did he 
see abcut her? What he saw, we can’t say ; 
but what was to be seen was an open, honest 
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face, expressive of good sense and feeling, 
and a general air of determination. As for 
George, no one needed to glance twice at him 
without being struck by his really handsome 
face and form: so far as those were con- 
cerned, all the blood of all the Howards 
might have coursed in his veins. When we 
throw into the scale the fact, that he was 
sober and industrious, and a capital workman 


'—not to mention that he had saved money 


—the general remarks on Jeanie’s wonderfui 
good-fortune are accounted for. In a small 
house, furnished with things new and neat, 
and having a morsel of garden in front like a 
dainty apron tied on, there they were, these 
two, with youth and health, and the probabil- 
ity of a long and happy life before them. 

It is an old saying—very old, probably, and 
true to the letter—that it is not all gold that 
glitters. Jeanie had not been very long mar. 
ried when she began to say to herself: “1 
am happy—very happy; I have every thing 
to make meso.” Now, it is to be observed 
that when people keep assuring themselves 
that they are happy, and further, when they 
repeat the statement ‘to others—which, how- 
ever, Jeanie did not do—there is reason to 
suspect some flaw, something wanting... A 
man in the pure air does not say : “I breathe, 
T breathe exceedingly. well; I have oxygen 
and nitrogen, and carbonic acid—what more 
can I want?” He goes about with his lungs 
inflated, and his blood purified and enriched, 
and his spirit buoyant; he does not need to 
tell that he has pure air—the thing is evi- 
dent. What was it? Nothing very tangible, 
nothing that the young wife acknowledged to 
herself. But “ over all there hung the shadow 
of a fear.” A little boy came: his father 
took to the child, and the shadow waned for 
for atime. In the fulness of her heart, the 
mother decked her baby daintily. For the first 
time, George charged his wife with extrava- 
gance. Her face grew white as she answered: 
“ They cost me nothing. Mrs. Black gave me 
the things, and I altered them to fit Georgy.” 

“That may be, but mind I’m no the man 
to keep up the like o’ that.” 

If there was a thrifty, economical house 
wife in the country, it was Jeanie Armour; ° 
but she could not be thrifty enough for her 
husband’s taste. It was an unnatural thing 
in one so young, this overweening propensity 
to save. It struck achill to the very heart 
of his wife, although she tried to persuade 





herself that it was far better than if he had 
gone to an opposite extreme. 

She reasoned with him; but George was 
one of those persons—Heaven help those 
who have to deal with such—upon whom rea- 
soning has just as much effect as if addressed 
to the wind. She tried joking on the sub- 
ject, and here he was. more vulnerable, and 
consequently received it in a way that effectu- 
ally prevented it repetition. She often won- 
dered what he did with the money saved, but 
was afraid to ask. ’ 

Thus you see poor Jeanie, while still be- 
lieved to be a most fortunate woman, and 
putting a brave face on things externally, 
found that she was indeed unequally yoked. 
Perhaps George found this too, for he began 
to stay out at nights with society more con- 
genial to him, and came in generally flushed 
with drinking. His wife took no further no- 
tice of this than to attempt, in a quiet, gentle 
way, to induce him to stay at home. . Neigh- 
bors began to speak; some of them told her 
where George spent his nights, and, as she 
said afterwards to a friend: “I had tried the 
fair way wi’ him, and I thought o’ trying the 
flyting ; but thankfu’ was I that I hadna, for 
I had naething te reproach mysel’ wi’ after.” 

It was one morning, when her second child, 
a girl, was about six months old, that George 
went out as usual to his work: no look or 
action, not the slightest, denoted -that he 
crossed his threshold with other purpose than 
going to his ordinary employment. The little 
boy was playing about the door as he went 
cut, and cried “Father!” after him. If he 
did hear that cry, he heard as if he heard 
it not—let us hope it did not reach him. 
The child went in for comfort to the source 
where he always found it—his mother; and 
she soothed him by saying that his father was 
in too great a hurry to speak to him now, but 
he would hear all he had to say at dinner- 
time; then, propping the baby in a chair, and 
setting the other to amuse her, she went 
about her usual household work, dropping a 
word and a smile upon them every few min- 
utes. Punctual to the time, dinner was ready, 
well cooked and comfortable. A quarter 
past the hour, and George did net come; 
half-past, and there was no appearance of 
him. She gave the children their dinner, and 
waited another half-hour. He must have 


been detained—such a thing had happened | 


before, and she did not feel surprised or un- 
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easy; so clearing away the things, she sat 
down to her sewing, with the little ones play- 
ing on the floor beside her. It was just the 
old employment at Clydeview Villa over 
again; and a stranger coming in would have 
said what a pretty picture the room pre- 
sented; but any one who had known Jeanie 
then, and seen her now, would have observed 
a change. She was still young, but the 
roundness of youth had passed from her fea- 
tures, and its light buoyancy from her step. 
Three years of half-life under a kind of press- 
ure acutely felt, though not just apparent on 
the surface, had taken effect. She sat think- 
ing, as she worked, how her husband’s pas- 
sion for saving, and his. rapidly developing 
taste for drinking, would co-exist. What 
could she do or say ?—what could be done to 
break the spell of these terrible vices, before 
his very being was crusted over against every 
good influence ? 

Evening came, and no word of him; night, 
and still nothing of him. The children were 
laid to rest, and, poor things, slept wholly un- 
conscious of their father’s wickedness or their 
mother’s care. Well it has been said, 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

The solitary woman sat down behind the 
little curtain that shaded the window; she 
would have lifted it, but that she did not wish 
to attract the attention of passers-by. The 
window looked out on the high road that 
passed through the village, and as there were 
no: houses opposite, she could see over the 
hedge that bounded the small garden into the 
fields beyond. It was a calm summer night, 
or rather, it seemed that the day lingered and 
lingered to meet the morning. With eyes 
glued to the glass, and ears painfully stretched, 
she listened to the stillness, which was deep, 
except when footsteps, echoing on the beaten 
road, would come on, pass, and die away in 
the distance. Towards the small hours. these 
ceased entirely, and the silence was unbroken, 
except now and then when. the corncrake 
sounded its ricket from the opposite fields. 
Still she watched. The gray dawn of morn- 
ing came on ealmly and holily, filling the mind 
with awe, like the dim religious light of a vast 
cathedral, till:the sun rose and threw the ele- 
ments of gladness over the land. Smoke be- 
gan to curl up from a house here and there, 
and early workers turned out to begin their 
daily labors, and still the weary woman sat 
op, one conjecture after another thronging 
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through her mind, but no guess of the truth 
for'an instant coming across her. Now the 
faint whimper of the baby drew her from the 
window, and she soothed it to quietness, and 
listened again, for momently she expected 
some one to enter with tidings of calamity. 
She prepared breakfast for the children, mov- 
ing softly as if she had been stealing, for she 
grudged every sound that interfered with the 
intense watch she was keeping. By ten 
o'clock, she could stand it no longer. She 
dressed herself, and leaving Georgy to play 
about the doors, took the infant, and went to 
her husband’s master to inquire about him. 
When Mr. Brown heard her question, he 
looked surprised. 
“your husband left my employment yester- 
day morning: he drew all his money which 
was in my hands. He is,” he continued, in a 
tone meant to convey some kind of comfort 
—“he is a saving, industrious man. It 
amounted to £49. 16s. 6d. 

Jeanie, with her habitual prudence, con- 
trolled her feelings, and thanking him for his 
information, went hurriedly home. Could it 
be that he had deserted her and the children ? 
It looked like it. 
All the money she had was exactly ninepence. 
She went to a neighbor, and saying that she 
had to go to Edinburgh, asked her to take 
care of the little boy till she came back, and 
at the same time she borrowed a shilling. 
With 1s. 9d. in her pocket, and her infant in 
her arms, she set out in quest of her husband. 

Very fast she walked—excitement carried 
her on; and when she was more than half- 
way, a coach coming up, she paid 1s. 9d., 
and made the rest of her journey on the out- 
side of it. 

Arrived in Edinburgh, she went right to 
the shop of a decent man with whom she was 
acquainted, and whose kindly nature induced 
her to go to him in her present strait. She 
had no relatives in the city—indeed, she had 
but few anywhere, so she was constrained to 
rely on the good offices of an acquaintance. 

“Mrs. Armour, how’s a’ wi’ ye, an’ how’s 
the gudeman? I’m glad to see ye, woman.” 

This greeting nearly upset Jeanie, who re- 
quested a private word with Mr. Boyd, and in 
a few sentences explained her errand. 
. “Ye dinna say sae—the scound 
it’s no possible.” 

“That's what I think, Mr. Boyd, and I am 
glad to hear you say it; but what can it 
mean ?” 


But 


“ Mrs. Armour,” he said,’ 


She formed her resolution. | 
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“That's what we maun try an’ find out, 
I'll step away doon to Leith, an’ see if there's 
ony word o’ him there. If he’s leaving the 
country, it’s as like he wad tak ship there as 
onywhere.” 

So, leaving his shop in charge of his shop- 
man, he took Mrs. Armour up-stairs, and put 
her under his wife’s care, telling her to keep 
her mind easy till he came back—an advice 
more easily given than taken in the cireum- 
stances; however, it was a relief to have 
taken a decided step towards solving the 
mystery ; and the kindliness of Mrs. Boyd 
was very soothing, while she got the rest and 
refreshment she was so much in need of.» __ 

Before Mr. Boyd came back, she was on 
the watch for him; and catching a glimpse of 
his face as he crossed the street, she gathered 
no good news from ite When he entered 
the room, he looked everywhere. but into 
Jeanie’s face: he was at a loss how to convey 
the information he had got. 

“ Now, Mrs. Armour,” he began, “ keep up 
your heart; we’ve a’ our trials; and after a’, 
it’s no sae bad as it might hue been. Ye'll 
do fine your lane; an’ ye’ll no want freends.” 

She rose, and grasping his arm, said : “ Did 
you see him? For any sake, what is it? _Is 
he dead ?” 

“No; he sailed this morning for America.” 

All color went from her face; she pressed 
the infant closer to her, and murmured: 
“ Left us—left us!” and one or two big tears 
fell on its face. As for Mr. Boyd, he went 
down-stairs and relieved himself by calling 
George Armour no end of ill names. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ir Jeanie had been a fine lady with ample 
means, her feelings would not have have been 
more acute; but she would have had nothing 
to turn the stream, or to prevent her from 
nursing her arfguish. As it was, alongside 
the one .fact that stood out before her—her 
husband’s desertion of herself and children— 
was the question, how were they to live? 
When a great sorrow is intruded upon by a 
great call for exertion, the healing process 1 is 
well begun. 

If things could be seen in their true light 
the poor ‘have oftener less reason to envy the 
rich than issupposed. Next day Mrs, Armour 
took her way home, comforted by the kind- 
ness of her friends, and with money—which 
she had accepted as a loan—sufficient for her 
immediate wants. 
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Mrs. Armour had two second-cousins re- 
siding in Glasgow—elderly, maiden ladies, 
differing a good deal in character and disposi- 
tion, but alike in this, that they had both little 
independent incomes; both lived in cozy flats ; 
each had a narrow circle of her own, segments 
of which frequently met at five o’clock teas 
and nine o’clock suppers. 

One of these ladies had loved and lost, 
which, the poet says, is better than never to 
have loved at all—the case of the other.. The 
latter had been born, had lived, and was likely 
to die, in the same house. Twice a week she 
had read the same newspaper all her life,and 
always read first that list of events, the middle 
one of which she herself had missed. 

The former had “ gone through” a good 
deal; had struggled with poverty; had, as 
has been said, loved and lost; and we think 
it depends upon the way in which such a loss 
comes about, whether it is better than never 
to have loved at all. Hers had not been 
eflected by the hand of death, which at once 
and forever hallows all it touches. 

Well, very soon—for bad news travels fast 
—these ladies heard of Jeanie Armour’s 
calamity, and met to lay their heads together 


as to what was to be done. Both expressed 
ahigh degree of indignation against George 
Armour. Both said with emphasis that men 
in general were very far from being what 


they ought to be. The one said she had 
never seen the man to whom she could intrust 
herself and her property; the other said, wo- 
men were so ready to be deceived, poor things 
(with a sigh), and to believe all the fair 
speeches made to them. After mature delib- 
eration, they came to the conclusion of offer- 
ing their young relative £10 a year each— 
which, in addition to any thing she might do 
for herself, would, they thought, make her 
pretty comfortable. And so it would. Very 
kind of them it was, for they were not quite 
in a position to make it an act of no self-denial. 
One of them was appointed a deputation to 
wait on Mrs. Armour, and explain to her a 
clause attached to the terms of the donation, 
which they regarded as of the last importance. 
The one who had “ known trials ” cheerfully 
undertook the commission, although it was 
something of an exertion, and even of an 
event, in those days to travel so far. How- 
ever, she reached her destination without acci- 
dent or adventure; and she had not been 
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long with her relative before the two women 
sat down and had a good cry. Then Miss 
Elder took courage, and explained her errand. 
She could have: felt in her heart to give the 
money unconditionally, but then what would 
Miss Bogle say? Besides, it would be fool- 
ish, and there was ‘no doubt it was for Jeanie’s 
good. 

“Jeanie,” said she, “we will give you 
£20 a year, if you will promise never to have 
any thing more to do with George Armour.” . 

At first, Jeanie had almost been driven 
blind and stupid by her husband’s desertion ; 
the very midsummer green of the trees and 
grass seemed turned to blackness; but the 
necessity of getting through her daily work, 
and of planning for the future, and the con- 
sideration of her husband’s great cruelty, in 
leaving them to doubt and anxiety and -des- 
titution, without a word or a sign, brought 
fabout so strong a reaction, that sometimes 
she thought that such a man was not worth 
grieving after. In this mood of mingled 
pride and indignation, she really gave the 
promise which the ladies required; and Miss 
Elder went home to rejoice Miss Bogle with 
the account that their cousin’s eyes were 
opened to see things in a right way. But for 
all this, Jeanie could not .unsex herself, and 
the original tenderness often returned and 
overflowed in tears. i 

The story let loose in the village, flashed 
through its houses and shops, its smithy and 
post-office—nay, even its manse and its hall, 
in a way that might have made the electric 
telegraph, had it then been in existence, blush 
for its deliberation. 

The amount of pity that was expressed for 
Mrs. Armour was great, but it fructified.in a 
way which showed that the blossom must 
have encountered frost in the setting. Ina 
day or two, people had ceased even to speak 
about its; and Mrs. Armour went quietly 
away to a moorland village some twenty 
miles off, and inquired as to the probability 
there was of collecting a little school. There 
seemed to be an opening there; before she 
left, she took a very small house which 
chanced to be empty; and in the course of a 
month, she had her furniture removed, and 
herself established as village schoolmistress. 

The “ branches” which Mrs. Armor under- 
took to teach—and which she was quite capa- 
ble of teaching—were reading, writing, arith- 
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metic, and sewing. Her school was well 
attended; children liked to go; she had a 
“way” with them. Indeed, every one had a 
kindliness for her but the parish schoolmaster, 
who rather thought that she poached on his 
manors. If she had only been a widow, he 
considered, he could and would have quashed 
the opposition effectually ; as it was, he could 
only look glum, and he did it. 

The little people who then frequented Mrs. 
‘Armour’s school are now the parents of the 
village; and it was only the other day we 
noticed them advertising for “a lady who 
could impart the harp and piano, French, 
Italian, and German, with drawing and wax- 
flowers : a knowledge of singing and botany 
would be a recommendation. Guaranteed 

_ salary, £100 a year.” We quote this merely 
to show what immense strides have been 
made in some directions within the last score 
of years. At that time, there were only two’ 
pianos in the district ; now, they are as com- 
mon as tables. Then, neither in Mrs. Ar- 


mour’s school, nor in that of her masculine 
competitor, did the pupils quote Milton, or 
read memoirs of Shelley—they do both now; 
and it is not uncommon to find Macaulay’s 
ballads done into crochet-work covers, repos- 


ing on tables under the shadow of bead-bas- 
kets. 

As, by perpetual attrition, water wears the 
rock, and as the grand fantastic splendors of 
the stalactite cave are reared by the residuum 
of the dropping water, so time obliterates 
the memory of a grief, or, at least, wears the 
edges away, and sends its daily round of 
cares, greater or less, to build new hopes, new 
interests, new memories; and many a scathed 
and crushed creature has thanked the God of 
Providence that it is so. 

Mrs. Armour went on her way quietly, and, 
in process of time, cheerfully. Her children 
were well and happy; and her little school, 
and little annuity, answered remarkably well : 
but never a word of her husband, direct, or 
indirect, did she hear. At nights she would 
lie awake, pondering over what he could be 
doing, or where he could be. Sometimes she 
would think of him as comfortable and doing 
well, but wholly forgetful of her and his chil- 
dren ; sometimes as destitute and an outcast ; 
‘and during sleep, when imaginatian escapes 
from control, she followed him in dreams to 
the ends of the earth. In the broad light of 
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day, a form in the distance having’ any ‘e- 
semblance. to his would cause her to start 
pand tremble. She often feared she might 
discover him in a béggar at her door, 
for she had heard and read of such painful 
recognitions. But the years passed on, and 
no ¢lue came to her hands to afford any en- 
lightenment oh the subject, until the seventh 
year of his absence came round. _ 

The principal draper in the village hada 
brother, who had set out in early life like 
many of his countrymen, to push his fortune, 
and found, like some others, that fortune 
rather pushed him. He had journeyed from 
continent to continent, and wandered in many 
lands, only to come back to his native place not 
much richer than when he set out. Heheard 
Mrs. Armour’s history, and suddenly it flashed 
on him that, during his travels in America, he 
had met a man answering to the description, 
and bearing the name of George Armour. 
They had travelled the same route for two 
days, and were crossing a river on the third, 
when suddenly the ferry-boat capsized. They 
were all thrown into the water; two men | 
drowned, the rest saved: the man bearing 
the name of George Armour was one of the 
two that perished. 

When the report reached Jeanie’s ears, she 
immediately sought an interview with the in- 
dividual who brought it, and whose wander- 
ing instincts were just about to lead him to 
set off again. 

He did his best to satisfy her anxious in- 
quiries, but, as he had not taken more than 
a general interest in the drowned men, he 
could not give so many particulars as she 
could have wished ; but she left him, convinced 
that, without doubt, it was her husband whose 
life had been thus brought to a sudden end. 
She put on a widow’s dress, and mourned in 
her heart as sincerely and more acutely/than 
if he had been all he ought to have been. 
Her health failed somewhat under the shock 
of the intelligence, but a little change and 
relaxation soon restored her. 

Miss Elder and Miss Bogle, though, a8 
Christian women, sorry for the death of a-bad 
man, felt a degree of satisfaction in the cer- 
tainty that now he would not come back, a8 
they always expected he would, to be a bur 
den to his wife. 

It was the best thing George Armour had 
ever done for her—if he could be said to have 
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done it—this making her his widow, It se- 
cured her position ; it improved her standing 
in the public eye ; and it set her mind at rest. 
Any one who has ever been long tossed be- 
tween hope and fear, knows that certainty 
even of the worst is greatly preferable to 
suspense. Widowhood is a legitimate chan- 
nel, into which sympathy can flow without 
meeting an obstacle; bat the neglected or 
deserted wife occupies very different ground, 
both in her own eyes and those of others. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next two years of Mrs. Armour’s life 
were singularly peaceful and cheerful. Her 
school was thriving, her children well and 
happy, while, for the first time since she was 
married, there was nothing on her mind—no 
secret anxiety wearing her down. 

And now it was that the schoolmaster 
thought of maturing his plan for: crushing 
opposition, and for triumphantly bringing the 
enemy over to his own side. 

Civil wars have been brought to a close, rent 
kingdoms restored, deeply seated feuds have 
been healed by a process similar to that con- 
templated by Mr. Holiday. The rival Roses 
were blended in the persons of Elizabeth and 
Henry; Ferdinand and Isabella joined king- 
doms wher they joined hands; and the young 
and interesting members of the houses of 
Montague and Capulet meant to extinguish 
their ancient enmity in the same way, had not 
a tragic fate stepped in to prevent it: so that 
the man of authority had many precedents to 
encourage him, and went forward nothing 
doubting. Surprised, therefore, was the 
schoolmaster when the lady said “ No.” 

Perhaps it was the man who was_ not 
attractive in Mrs. Armour’s eyes, perhaps the 
state of matrimony, perhaps both; but it was 
as we have written, and the poor man returned 
to his dwelling looking more glum than ever. 
It would not be matter for astonishment if 
Mr. Holiday was a few degrees sharper and 
shorter than usual with his young friends for 
the next two or three days to come. 

Ten years had revolved, and the anniversary 
of the day on which George Armour last 
crossed his threshold had come around. It 
was a Sunday—a mid-summer Sunday morn- 
ing, still and hushed. Except perhaps a 
laboring-man taking a turn round his garden, 
and for once bending his back, not of neces- 
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sity, but to admire his flowers, so rich and 
fragrant, or a horse being taken to a pond te 
drink, all was quiet and tranquil. The soft 
air made a gentle motion among the corn im 
the blade, and blew the dust from the gréen 
glossy leaves of the roadside hedges; the 
insects were out in the sun; and the birds— 
what glad, gleg, little, light-headed creatures 
they are (so handsome, and one would think 
they knew it), with their throats full of song, 
and their pin-head eyes glancing hither and 
thither like specks of living jet. 

By and by, the country-people, as the 
villagers call them, came dropping in; young 
blooming women with showy ribbons, and 
flowers round their faces of a hue which cast 
even the carnation of their cheeks into the 
shade; sobered-down matrons, whose dressy 
days are over, with chubby, tanned children 
keeping close behind them: these enter the 
church, and take their seats; while their 
fathers, husbands, and brothers stand about 
outside, talking, till they see the minister go 
in. One or two carriages, several gigs, amd 
two or three carts—the last with cushions 
improvised by stuffing sacks with straw—drive 
into the village, and send their occupants to, 
join the stream slowly flowing churchward. 
From corners of. the village creep forth the 
aged poor—always more conspicuous in @ 
country church than in a town one—the men 
with lyart haffets and staff, and the coats 
which have gone in and out of the chest and 
the fashion for so many long years; and the 
little bent, round-shouldered old women, with 
big black bonnets—affectingly decent—of 
long-gone-by date, worsted shawls, and bunchy 
umbrellas. From below thick white borders, 
the little face of age peeps, seamed and 
withered. One wonders how it has fared 
with them on their long rough pilgrimage; 
whether they have softened and mellowed, or 
grown hardened and embittered, since the 
time when they found their feet fast in mortal 
shoes, which there is no putting off except in 
that dark and narrow passage they must enter 
so soon. 

At last the congregation are allin. The 
rich have got settled in their cushions—God 
knows they don’t always recline on roses 
either, much as they are sometimes envied ; 
the gentleman have disposed of. their hats, 
and drawn their fingers through their hair; 


| the ladies have spread their skirts roomily, 
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opened their richly bound Bibles, and have in 
hand their cut-crystal gold-stoppered smelling- 
bottle ready for a case of drowsiness ; it being 
bad manners to sleep in church. 

The poor have unwrapped their Bibles from 
white handkerchiefs, and laid their roses, 
sweet-william, southernwood, on the book- 
board, posies which (barring the southern- 
wood) shed a perfume such as no bottle on 
the Queen’s toilet-table could rival. There 
were plenty of middle-class people also, intel- 
ligent and sober-minded. Mrs. Armour was 
present too. It would have been something 
extraordinary if she or her children had been 
missed from their accustomed seat. The 
windows of the church were all down, and the 
psalm—sung heartily, if not scientifically— 
floated out to join the universal hymn ‘of 
nature. 

The text was read and the sermon begun, 
when an unusual incident occurred. 

The beadle was seen stepping up a passage 
on one side of the church, in the manner 
which he supposed least likely to attract 
attention, but which set all the children 
below, and still more those in the opposite 
gallery, who had him fully under their eyes, 
wondering whether it was a cat or a bird he 
wanted to catch for the purpose of instant 
ejectment. Butno; when he arrived at Mrs. 
Armour’s seat, he nudged the person sitting at 
the foot of it, and whispered a few words; 
that individual nudged and whispered the 
next, and so on till the message reached Mrs. 
Armour, when, the seat being narrow, five 
people rose and stood in the aisle till she got 
out, much wondering what she could possibly 
be wanted for. 

“It’s a gentleman wantin’ tae speak tae ye, 
Mrs. Armour,” said the beadle. “See!” and 
he pointed to Mrs. Armour’s house, “ there’s 
a post-chaise at your door. I’m thinking he 
would come in it.” 

And as he stopped speaking, Jeanie saw 
her old Edinburgh acquaintance, Mr. Boyd, 
make his appearance from round the corner 
of the church. He came up to her, looking 
rather sheepish. 

“T daresay, Mrs. Armour,” he began, “ ye’ll 
wonder what’s brought me here on a Sabbath 
forenoon; but the fact is, an auld friend cam 
in upon us -yestreen very unexpected; he’s 
been long abroad, an’ this is his ain country; 
sae naething wad ser’ him but he maun be out 
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the-day. He’s no in very gude health, an’ 
that maks folk restless, ye ken.” ce 

Mr. Boyd had run on thus far with a kind 
of nervous rapidity, and Mrs. Armour felt 
surprised that he had called her out of the 
church for such a reason: they might have 
waited till the service was over, she thought. 

Mr. Boyd went on again: “It’s ten years 
sin’ he’s been at hame, Mrs.. Armour” 
glancing at her black dress—“ an’ it’s just ten 
years sin’ I didna ken how tae tell ye that 
your gudeman had left ye; an’ now’—he 
motioned his hand towards the chaise. 

“Somebody that knew Georgé,” said Mrs, 
Armour; “if he has any thing good to tell of 
him, he will be welcome indeed.” 

They had got nearly close to the carriage. 
door, when a head was put out, and there, 
haggard, thin, and blanched, Jeanie again saw, 
her husband’s handsome face! She stood 
fixed to the ground. 

He said: “ Jennie, will ye take me ip?” 

All that she could gather strength to say was 
“ Yes.” 

The elderly ladies, her kinswomen, her 
promise to them, and her own wrongs, were 
all alike forgotten at that moment. Here was 
her husband probably destitute, apparently 
dying, and she did not see any other course 
open to her. Mr. Boyd was close beside her.. 
He had expected her to faint or scream or 
do something out of the ordinary way; ‘80, 
greatly relieved, he patted her on the shoul- 
der and said : “ That’s a woman.” ’ 

This remark of his, or rather exclamation, 
embodied the entire philosophy and explana- 
tion of the thing: none of us men could have 
done it: but women, as Mr. Boyd said to 
himself, as he took a turn along the road af- 
ter seeing them into the house—* women are 
curious beings; it’s a question now but she 
makes more of. him than if he had stayed at 
home all the time and done his duty.” _ 

However, greatly pleased with the issue of 
his journey, he soon re-entered the chaise, and 
left them to themselves. 

Now, our readers—at least the feminine 
portion of them—are sure that we have nothing 
more to say than that George Armour returned 
home a wiser and a better man ; that native air 
and good nursing restored him to health; and 
that he did all that in him lay to atone to his 


wife and children for past misconduct. We 
shall see. 


But how had these-ten years been spent P 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Durine eight years, he had been tossing 

from one State of the American Union to 
~ another, sometimes working industriously, and 
hoarding his wages penuriously, then herding 
with the vile, and losing both his senses and his 
money in’ intoxication and riot; having to 
stand the wild and wicked jests of the crew he 
was among, upon the latter loss, which they 
knew gave him sore distress. This troubled 
him, but his conscience did not. Regret for 
any thing he had done, or was doing, he did 
not know, except when sjn brought suffering 
on him in: his own person. On the contrary, 
he valued himself upon the fact that he was 
not so bad as some others. 

Then came the news which roused all the 
more intelligent and adventurous blackguard- 

ism of the world. 

There was gold in California, gold to be had 
for the lifting. At the first blush of this in- 
telligence, George Armour, in company with 
bands: of the reckless and the wicked, set out 
for the land of gold. Gold! gold! already he 
felt his hands clutching it, his. fingers closing 
on it, The floating scum of every city of 
Europe set in for the golden centre. The mul- 
titudes dwelt in tents. Tents are suggestive 
of an age of innocence and wandering shep- 
herd-life, or of a well-drilled and disciplined 
military array—but these tents sheltered crime 
of every dye under heaven. George Armour 
was not behind. He gathered gold, he drank ; 
he gambled, and went gold-seeking again. 
This life of alternate exposure and riot began 
to tell on his constitution, originally strong, 
and which, in a different course ‘of conduct, 


and with ordinary care, might have served him’ 


to the utmost limits of man’s life. 

It was rough nursing any one got at the 
diggings ; and-even the necessaries of life, in 
no long time, rose to an enormous price. So 
shaken as he was, George Armour resolved 
to try his luck once again ; and if he succeeded, 
to keep his own counsel and his gold, and 
make for home. He was lucky, even beyond 
his expectations ; and he no sooner landed in 
England than’ he embarked his capital in 
freighting a ship with the stores most needed at 
the gold-fields. By this venture he became rich. 

He hung about England for a time, but not 
getting better—but, if any thing, rather worse 
—he came to Edinburgh, and consulted medi- 
cal men there. They told him that, by strict 
temperance and regularity, he might have a 
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chance for his life; but that otherwise, it was 
all over with him. If it is come to that, 
thought he, I may as well go home. This 
thought led him to seek Mr. Boyd, and inquire 
of him as to his wife’s whereabouts ; and hence 
his arriving, as we have seen, at her door on 
that Sunday forenoon. 

If he had any feeling of shame at all, when 
he entered his wife’s home, it was .very faint 
indeed. He still believed in himself as being 
a much better man than many he had known; 
and when he asked Jeanie if she would take 
him in, it was more by way of saying some- 
thing of an introductory kind, than that he 
thought it was a necessary question. He had 
no doubt that she would only be too glad to 
see him again; and he gave her a sketch of 
his history, not containing any of the more 
glaring facts, which we have only hinted at, but 
filled in with sundry cock-and-bull stories, 
calculated to leave the impression that he was 
rather an exemplary character than otherwise 
—which indeed was his own conviction. 

She believed his account ; but in a few days 
found that, whatever of hardships he had un- 
dergone, he had returned the same selfish 
and exacting man; and that if, as he said, he 
had made money, he was determined to part 
with as little of it as possible. 

The school had to be given up; he could not 
bear it. Miss Bogle and Miss Elder instantly 
stopped their annuity. Miss Bogle insisted on 
it although Miss Elder, left to herself, would 
gladly have continued it ; so Jeanie was reduced 
to the allowance which her husband doled out 
to her as if it had been of his life’s blood ; living 
in a place like that ought, he said, to cost next 
to nothing. 

Even in his weak state, he felt the life he was 
condemned to lead irksome toa degree. His 
children although told that he was their fa- 
her, did not feel natural affection for him— 
they rather instinctively disliked him; he saw. 
this, and imagining them to be spies upon him 
generally sent them from the room, and they: 
were glad to go. . 

Neither was he looked upon by the public 
with an over-friendly eye; he found people 
generally shy of his approaches. There was 
one exception, however; a man of the name 
of M’Coll, whom he had known intimately in 
early life, and whom he had now found estab- 
lished in the locality as a lawyer in a small 
way. He did not beara high character in the 
district; was mean of soul, and grasping 
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But George, even if he had been inclined, 
could not afford to be particular; and when 
he got a pony, M’Coll accompanied him in 
his rides, and exerted himself in many ways 
to beguile the time which hung so heavy on 
his hands. The entire change from his for- 
mer habits, to temperance and regularity, 
brought about a lull in his disease, although it 
was shortdived. 

Jeanie bore with his bad temper, watched 
his slightest wish, and devoted herself to him 
by day and night, with small thanks on his 
part, for he never said, and probabiy never 
thought, that she did enough. He clung to 
life, but at last his malady assumed such 
an aspect that he could not disguise from him- 
self that life was ebbing from him; he had 
been accustomed to shut his eyes to conse- 
quences so long, however, and look at things 
in such a distorted light, that it was not likely 
his senses should begin to serve him correctly 
now, when the vacuity of mind‘and torpor in- 
duced by disease seconded his efforts in culti- 
vating that total apathy which he called res- 
ignation to fate. Sometimes he upbraided his 


wife for not looking more cheerful; “ but for 
M’Coll, he did not know what he would do ; | 
as for George and Betsey, she had brought 


them up to forget they had a father; if she 
wished to go out, she need not punish them 
by sending them to look after’ him, he could 
get M’Coll when he wanted company. M’Coll 
knew what a man wanted; he did: not come 
in with a face as long as the steeple ;” and 
‘80 On. 

But to do him, or perhaps rather his dis- 
ease, justice, an outbreak of this kind was 
only occasional; for the most part, he was 
quiet and passive. 

The greater his debility became, M’Coll’s 
attentions grew the more constant, till at last 
he was a daily visitor, and even, when it be- 
came necessary, insisted on relieving Mrs. Ar- 
mour by taking turns of sitting up at night 
with him. Jeanie did not much like M’Coll, 
but she had no choice, and so far as fatigue 
was concerned, the relief was most welcome. 
Although, how this man should tie himself, 
hour by hour, to the sick-bed of a weak, 
querulous man, evidently dying, who had not 
even the claim of relationship on him, was 
more than ’she could account for; certainly, 
she thought, he must be a kind-hearted man 
in reality, although she could not like him, and 
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would have preferred another sort of compan- 
ion for her husband’s last days.’ 

‘Tt was not long, however, before the riddle 
was read to her very plainly and rather unex- 
pectedly. 


, One day, George seemed to be more ex. 


cited than usual, and told his wife that he ex- 
pected M’Coll in the evening, and that she 
might go to bed as early.as she liked, for he 
would not want any thing and she would be 
the better for a sound sleep. 

It is amazing how faint a breath will blow 
into life the embers of dying affection. These 
latter words of George Armour’s fell upon the 
weary, crushed spirit of his wife like dew 
upon the withered grass. Her love for her 
husband was just about expiring of sheer 
starvation, and she grasped at these words as 
if her ingenuity could make a meal of them. 
Poor creature, so little was she accustomed to 
any consideration from this quarter, that 
these few words, which anybody might -have 
said from mere humanity actually brightened 
her eye, and made her step lighter. It was 
a brief flutter of hope—that night she 
sounded the depth of her husband’s heart- 
lessness. 

True to his appointment, M’Coll tame, and 
Jeanie observed in him that slight, and on 
the part of the individual, unconscious differ- 
ence of manner which distinguishes the per- 
son having business in view, from the same 
person with thoughts wholly free. Jeanie 
was not what is called a sharp, clever woman, 
far less a jealous, suspicious one, yet she 
could not help thinking there was something 
more than usual to take place between these 
two men, 

Her husband, for the sake of thorough ven- 
tilation, occupied “the largest room in the 
house—not very large after all—she herself 
slept in what was little more than a hole in 
the wall opening from this apartment, and 
was in the habit of leaving her door half open 
that she might hear readily, and be instantly 
on the alert if wanted. 

As had been proposed, she had gone early 
to bed; but owing to her thoughts wandering 
over many things, it was long before she 
slept; however, sleep at last she did. She 
was a light sleeper at any time, and now it 
was not long before she suddenly awoke, ow- 
ing to the glare of a candle being shed over 
her face ; it was just at the moment, however, 
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THE DOUBLE 


that it was being withdrawn, and she saw 
M’Coll in the act of moving away with it in 
his hand. He crossed the room to George’s 
bedside, and she heard him say: “She’s as 
sound as atop.” Her curiosity was excited, 
and raising herself gently on her elbow, she 
listened, the door being turned round on its 
hinges, she could see through the interstice. 
George was sitting up in bed with an inex- 
plicable expression on his thin, wasted face. 
Jeanie gazed at him with a feeling of pro- 
found and unutterable pity. Many times, as 
she had sat watching him, her heart had 
sprung to her lips, and her feelings nearly 
burst forth; but knowing the stinging re- 
pulse she was likely to meet, she kept them 
to herself. But the afternoon’s gleam of 
kindness—perhaps it might be the beginning 
of achange. M’Coll, too, came withintthe 
range of her vision as she watched. She saw 
him steady a small stool on the edge of the 
bed, spread a sheet of paper on it, set ink 
close by, and move the candle nearer. 

Then George asked: “Have you got wit~ 
nesses ?” 

“ All right,” replied M’Coll; “when we are 
ready for them, I can have them in, and get 
their names down in a second.” 

“ Begin, then,” said Armour. 

And M’Coll, taking the pen, began to write, 
to George’s dictation, what Jeanie instantly 
discovered to be his will. She listened to the 
end, and heard him bequeath all that he had 
to his loving and faithful friend, Simon 
M’Coll, as if neither she nor her children had 
been in existence. This, then, was his kind- 
ness, his consideration! She saw M’Coll as- 
sist him up into a position to sign the docu- 





ment, and give him the pen for that purpose, 
when, for her children’s sake, although nei- 
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ther grasping nor very courageous, she rose, 
and, in her long white night-dress, glided 
across the floor. The men were so occupied, 
that neither of them observed her till she 
laid her hand on her husband’s arm, and 
said ; “ George, if you have no regard for me, 
think of the children, your own flesh and 
blood. Will you go direct to the other 
world with a piece of iniquity like that to an- 
swer for?” and she pointed to the paper his 
hand hung over. Then, turning to the other, 
she said: “M’Coll, you want witnesses. I 
am here to witness that you mean to rob the 
widow and the orphan.” The pen.dropped 
from George’s hand, and M’Coll grew pale. 
Her appearance was so unexpected and so 
ghostlike, and her voice so soft and solemn, 
that these men, hardened though they were, 
cowered before her. A few moments passed, 
and M’Coll, lifting the. useless paper, said : “I 
suppose, Armour, I may as well go?” 

“Yes, go now,” replied George; “and 
come back to-morrow night, and we’ll see 
what’s to be done—I’l! think over it.” 

M’Coll slank away; he had still enough af 
manhood left in him to be ashamed. When 
he returned the following evening, Mrs. Ar- 
mour led him to her husband’s bedside; and 
there he saw those handsome features fixed 
and ghastly in death. He turned quickly 
away—he did not like to look in dead men’s 
faces. George Armour had been quite in his 
usual state of health till four o’clock that af- 
ternoon, when he fell asleep, and never woke 
again. 

Now, my story is really done, except that 
I may say that Jeanie found that what her 
husband had left would make her indepen- 
dent in a moderate. way; and that her chil- 


ren grew up to be a comfort and an honor to 
her. 





PrincE ALBERT.—Whether Prince Albert 
writes or not those careful speeches which he so 
carefully delivers is not the most important 
question' of the day. Perhaps we should not 
play fair with him if we were too keenly to dis- 
cuss the matter. Why should not he, who is a 
Somes warrior on Woolwich Common by bril- 
iant though bloodless gallopings to and fro, not 
have victories of eloquence as well as victories 
of heroism that cost no toil? The speeches, if 
commonplace in idea, are yet: artistic in strac- 





ture and finish. .They manifest much skill in 
putting the latest scientific results into a popular 
garb. This is a merit somewhat rare in Eng- 
and. The scientific men cannot write, and the 
men who Write about science so as to be popu- 
larly understood really know nothing of science. 
Whatever then may befall Prince Albert, I have 
sincere pleasure in informing him that as a lec- 
turer on science he could always make a decent 
living. As a prudent person he will not despise 
the hint.— Critic. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
’ THE PILGRIMAGE OF MAN.* 

Ir is really a pity that people will publish 
things from “rough notes,” without taking 
the trouble to lick them into shape. “The 
. late Mr. Nathaniel Hill,” we are told in the 
Preface, “ intended to have made the follow- 
ing Papers the groundwork of a larger pub- 
lication on the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bun- 
yan, in which he proposed showing that 
Bunyan had been indebted for many portions 
of his story to some of the early medieval 
romances. It is clear that we have here 
opened for us a curious question of literary 
history, which, in the hands of a really good 
_ writer, might be made the subject of a highly 
interesting essay. How far the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Hill may have been capable of do- 
ing justice to it, we have no means of judg- 
ing; for of course it would not do to judge 
him by a collection of “rough notes.” But 
what is more singular, his editors seem to 
have done their best to get rid of all that 
bore on the actual subject of Mr. Hill’s in- 
tended essay. They go on to tell us:— 


“ The rough notes of Mr. Hill contain fre- 
= allusions to the opinions put forth by 

outhey and Montgomery in their respective 
editions of that popular writer. When, how- 
ever, these materials came into the hands of 
the present editors, they could not but feel 
that the question of Bunyan’s plagiarism was 
one not likely to possess much interest for 
the public at large. They have’ not, there- 
fore, deemed it advisable to print these re- 
searches at any length; at the same time, 
they have judged the curious manuscripts to 
which Mr. Hill’s researches had directed their 
attention, well worthy of being brought before 
the public on their own merits, apart from 
any influence they may perhaps have exercised 
on the composition of Bunyan’s work. 

‘“ With this view, while noticing the Pil- 
grim’s Progress only in a subordinate man- 
ner, they have devoted a considerable space 
to the poem of De Guileville, the more readily 
as it is on this that Mr. Hill’s views were 
mien opr f grounded. So little is, indeed, 

nown of our ancestors’ daily life during the 
fourteenth century, and so welcome is any 

impse of their mental occupations or their 
iterary recreation at that remote period, that 
a work which enjoyed in its own day no little 
popularity, may not perhaps et wholly 
unacceptable to the readers of the present 

'# The Ancient Poem of Guillaume de Guileville 
entitled “ Le Pelerinage de ’ Homme,” compared 
with the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of John Bunyan. 
Edited from Notes collected by the late Mr. Na- 


thaniel Hill. London: B. M. Pickering. 1858. 





generation ; reflecting, as it does, considerable 
light on the ways of thought and the oceupa- 
tions of by-gone times.” 
That is to say, the editors have produced a 
mongrel sort of production—not exactly an 
edition of De Guileville’s Pelerinage, not ex- 
actly a comparison between the Pelerinage 
and the Piigrim’s Progress—but a jumble 
of the two, mixed up with a good many 
scraps of various sorts, which, as “rough 
notes,” may very likely haye served some 
useful purpose, but which we trust that Mr. 
Nathaniel Hill did not mean to print as they 
stand. Then we find an appendix, as big as 
the body of the work, and made up, like the 


body of the work, of extracts, comparisons, — 


and very curious engravings. Finally, we 


find quoted from “an American newspaper, . 


entitled the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
dated August 9th,1843,” a very clever satire 
on modern religionism by Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in which the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is made easy according to the last new inven- 
tions, under the name of The Celestial Rail- 
road. 

All this, our readers will easily see, pro- 
duces a mass of confusion. How far this or 
that is “ likely to possess much interest for 
the public at large” is not commonly a ques- 
tion for antiquaries or philologists. They 
write for a special public, and take their 
chance accordingly. We cannot help think- 


ing that Mr. Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus - 


ivi Anglo-Saxonici possesses very little in- 
terest for the public at large; we have not 
heard that Dr. White’s edition of the Ormu- 
lum has rivalled the popularity of Lord Ma- 
caulay; nor do we expect that Mr. Earle’s 
edition of the Chronicle, whenever it appears, 
will create quite so much stir in the world as 


Mr. Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. But to 


those who care for such things at all, a good 
and scholarlike edition of the Pelerinage de 
UVHomme would have been as valuable and 
acceptable as any other work of the kind. 
An Essay on the Origin and Composition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, by any competent 
hand, would, we should have thought, have 
appealed to larger circle of readers than an 
edition of De Guileville. But our present 
editors have produced neither the one nor 
the other. We have to thank them for large 
extracts from a very curious medigval poem, 
and almost as much for some equally curious 
early woodcuts; they also supply some good 
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hints for a general history of Allegory, or for 
a special essay on Bunyan ; but they give it us 
in the shape, or rather the lack of shape, of 
arudis indigestaque moles, which it is quite 
impossible to read straight through. 

Of De Guileville himself it seems very little 
is known. He was a French monk and prior 
of Chalis, who was born in Paris in 1295, and 
died about 1360. His writings were popular 
in England, portions of them having been 
translated by Chaucer and Lydgate. That 
Bunyan knew any thing directly of De Guile- 
ville does not appear, but it is clear that he 
was acquainted with those fragments of the 
old chivalrous literature which were still 
handed about in. the form of chap-books. 
Whether any portions of De Guileville him- 
self survived in this shape may well be 
doubted; but as De Guileville confessedly 
borrowed irom the Romance of the Rose, 
nothing is more likely than that a common 
element may be found in De Guileville and in 
Bunyan. 

It is, however, very absurd to found a 
charge of “ plagiarism ” against Bunyan upon 
such resemblances as there seem to be be- 


tween the Pelerinage and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ress. The general idea of representing the 
Christian’s course under the figure of a pil- 
grimage is so very obvious that it could hardly 
fail to occur to many minds independently, 
especially in days when pilgrimages were 
things of daily occurrence. De Guileville 
and Bunyan are by no means the only authors 
who have worked out the idea. And, besides 
the general similarity of idea, a certain resem- 
blance could hardly fail to occur in the de- 
tails of the story. . Of any Pilgrim’s Progress 
the groundwork must be found in certain 
scriptural phrases and descriptions. The 
Celestial City in the Apocalypse must of 
necessity be the pilgrim’s goal. Then much 
of the detail must be drawn from medizval 
history or romance. The fiends and personi- 
fied vices against which the Christian has to 
contend, naturally assume the form of the 
giants and ogres of medimval romance—of 
the Turks and Saracens of medieval reality. 
The pilgrim fought his way to Jerusalem—so 
the Christian fights his way to heaven. St. 
Paul’s parable of the Christian armor, St. 
John’s picture of the combat between Michael 
and the Dragon, stood ready to be pressed 
into the service. There was thus a vast mass 
of floating material, ready to the hands of all 








writers of pilgrimages, and of which all writers 
of pilgrimages availed themselves. The na- 
ture and origin of this common stock, ' the 
different forms in which different authors 
workedsit up for their several purposes, 
would, as we have said, form a good and curi- 
ous subject fer an essay, half literary, half 
antiquariam. But we see no ground for sup- 
posing that Bunyan borrowed from De Guile- 
ville, or did more than draw upon a common 
stock of ideas and images, which, even in De 
Guileville’s time, were not absolutely new. 
But supposing Bunyan had taken his gen- 
eral idea directly from De Guileville, what 
then? He is a very lucky writer indeed who 
finds his ground absolutely untouched. Shak- 
speare did not invent the plots of his plays— 
he found them in Italian romance, in English 
and Roman history. A®schylus was, in like 
manner, indebted for his: to Homer and the 
Cyclic poets. Nay, on any theory of the 
Homeric poems, one cannot believe that the 
whole story of the Iliad and the Odyssey was 
invented by Homer himself. If brave men. 
lived before Agamemnon, we may believe, in 
defiance of Horace, that many poets of infe- 
rior power, many a De Guileville and a Lyd- 
gate, must have told the tales of Thebes and 
Troy before Greek epic art acquired its per- 
fection in the hands of the Chian singer. 
But there is nothing in all this which at all 
derogates from the originality of Shakspeare, 
ZEschylus, or Homer. So, even granting 
that Bunyan directly borrowed his idea from 
De Guileville, there is nothing which lays 
him open to the charge of “ plagiarism.” 
Whatever Shakspeare, Adschylus, Homer, or 
Bunyan borrowed from anybody else, they 
fairly made their own. De Guileville’s alle- 
gory is dead—Bunyan’s is alive. De Guile” 
ville may have dug up some dry bones, and 
arranged them in the form of a skeleton— 
Bunyan is the real enchanter who gave them 
flesh and blood, and the breath of life. And 
this is even more remarkable when we con- 


sider that what was natural in the days of » 


De Guileville had become somewhat unreal in 
the days of Bunyan. In Bunyan’s time peo- 
ple no longer wenti@ithspilgrimages, least of 
all people of Bugijamee® own way of thinking. 
De Guileville m have sent more than 
one pilgriny on a tetual journey to Jerusalem 
—Bunyan would doubtless have dissuaded 
any Bedford burgess from such an undertak- 
ing, as being little better than one of the 
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446 : 
works of the flesh. Bunyan’s theology is of 


course Calvinistic; and one cannot but see, 
with Lord Macaulay, that the real battles and 
the real persecutions of his own time have 
helped to give much of their life to his de- 
scriptions of imaginary battles and persecu- 
tions. But nevertheless the costume of Bun- 
yan’s book is essentially Crusading and not 
Covenanting. This may well arise from the 
fact of Bunyan’s drawing from the common 
stock of all pilgrim-mongers. But it may 
also have something to do with that great 
characteristic difference between an early and 
a late literature. In Palestine, in early Greece, 
in Medieval Europe, poetry consisted very 
much in describing to people what they them- 
selves said and did every day. We, for the 
most part, in any thing professing to be poeti- 
cal or romantic, sometimes of set purpose, 
sometimes because we cannot help it, get as far 
as, possible from the realities of our own life. 
Homer minutely describes the-meals of his 
heroes ; but a modern poet could hardly ven- 
ture togo through the whole process of slaying, 
cooking, and eating, by which an ox or a sheep 
finds its way into the stomachs of Crimean 
or Indian warriors. Medisval poetry and 
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medieval art put everybody into the'costume 
of its own time. Hector, Alexander, and 
Cesar appear in the guise in which they 
might have entered the lists under the au- 
spices of Queen Philippa. Even the Roman 
soldiers at the sepulchre in the Gospel not 
uncommonly appear with crosses on . their 
shields, as if they had come there .on: the 
errand of Templars or Hospitallers. But 4 
modern writer of pilgrimages could not pos- 
sibly put his pilgrims into a red coat and a 
shako; it would never do to run Apollyon 
through with a bayonet, or to shoot him with 
a Minié rifle. In the curious picture of the 
“Christian Warrior,” by Jerome Wierix, in 
the sixteenth century, one of the curious odds- 
and-ends put together in the present volume, 
the hero looks far more like a follower of 
Cesar or Pompeius than one of Philip IL. or 
William the Silent. So The Celestial Rail- 
road, by its a name, proclaims itself to be 
a jeu d’esprit ; but we may be sure that had 
either Homer or De Guileville known any 
thing about railroads, they would have con- 
trived to let an express train puff and blow 
through as many lines as it wanted, without 
at all taking away from the heroism or the, 
saintliness of its passengers, 





“Lay By Me titt Mornine.”—At the 
youre men’s prayer meeting in the Rey. Dr. 
rainerd’s church, in this city, a stranger arose, 
and begged the privilege to speak, announcing 
himself as captain of a vessel now in port, and 
a professor of the religion of Christ. ‘I wish,” 
says he, “to warn the impenitent here that de- 
lays are dangerous. It is not safe to put off 
until to-morrow what ought to be done this day. 
It was my lot, when sailing, to fall in with that 
ill-fated steamer, the Central America. The 
aight was closing in, the sea rolling high, but I 
hailed the crippled steamer, and asked if they 
needed help. ‘I am in a sinking condition,’ 
cried Captain Herndon. ‘Had you not better 
send your passengers on board now #’ I replied. 
will you not‘lay by me until morning?’ ré- 
— Captain H. ‘I will try,’ replied I; 
‘but had you not better send your passengers 
on board?’ ‘Lay by me till morning,’ again | 
said Captain Herndon. I made the effort to lie | 
- by him ; but at night, with such a sea rolling no | 
vessel could control its position, and I never | 
saw the steamer more. In one hour and a half | 
after the captain said, ‘Lay by me till morn- | 
ing,’ the vessel with its living freight went | 
down, and he himself with a great majority of | 
his passengers and crew were confined in the | 
deep. So much for procrastination. But for 





this delay, the entire crew and passengers of the 
Central America might have been saved. Sin- 
ners, when urged to immediate repentance, don’t 
say to beseeching friends, to offered mercy, to a 
striving Spirit, ‘Not now; lay by me longer 
still, till I So a convenient time.’ This night 
you may sink in the waves of perditiou.”— 
American Presbyterian. 


Butwer.—No living author has studied style 


so much as Bulwer. Just because he has studied 
style so much can his own style not be approved. 
It is glittering, gaudy, artificial. Style cannot 
be a mere thing of art; it is still more an affair 
of individuality. With such persevering pains, 
Bulwer might loss compensated for the want of 


|genius; but nothing can compensate for the 
| want of moral earnestness. 


Bulwer cannot 
write naturally, for it is not in his character to 
act naturally. He seems aman slenderly en- 
dowed either with heart or conscience, and with 
whom melodramic effect is the sum and summit 
of life. As eminently unhealthy, his works 
should be avoided, and they should be equally 
avoided for being mere feats of literary legerde- 
main. His novels, however, interest. Can as 
much be said for his speeches? Do not they 
noeng to the lowest order of schoolboy rhetoric ? 
— Critic. 





NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

Time : Midnight, on December the Thirty-first. 
The bells are ringin in the New Year, and a 
gusty wind is blowing, alternately carrying 
away the sound of the bells, and allowing it 
to be heard. 


THE WIND. 


Bewreatu the quiet Heaven’s starry sheening, 
My long and snaky windings are uncurl’d ; 
And, with a weight of melancholy meaning, 
I circle round the melancholy world. 
THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 
We thrill and carol with a happy brightness 
As, smitten into life, we roll and ring ; 
And, leaping from our homes with giddy light- 
ness, 
Down the precipice of air we dance and spring. 
THE WIND. 
0 ever-living stars! how old and lonely 
Are ye and I! How sad, and how apart! 
The feeble years die round us, and our only 
Companion is the sorrow in the heart. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


Into sudden, wild existence roaring, flashing, 
Into quickly wrought extinction murmuring 
round ; 
Through the whirling and the winding and the 
crashing, 
Weare happy in the life which we, have found. 
THE WIND. 
I mutter’d in the dark, as now IJ mutter, 
When Chaos was all mad, and God was far 
Insphered within his might and mystery utter, 
Ere yet he had permitted. sun or star. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 
What matter that we die so soon? Unending 


Are the elements. from out of which we flow ; 
And the secret of our smooth, harmonious blend- 


ing 
Is a mystery which the wisest shall not know. 
THE WIND. 


I wail and sigh over the sure declension 
Of all things born beneath the rounded spheres, 
And find no pleasure in the brief ascension 
Of any of the faint, decaying years. 
THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. * 

Yet Nature, with her sweet, beneficent cunning, 
Gives to every living creature joyful breath ; 
And Life, within its warm and cheerful sunning, 

Sees no shadow of the fast-approaching Death. 
THE WIND. 
I know the vanity and the treacherous seeming 
Of every shape of joy: I feel the gray 
Of twilight in the sun’s intensest beaming, 
A darkness in the golden heart of day. 
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Oh, the choruses of laughter, upward rushin 
From the towns and scatter’d hamlets, fleck’d 
with light ! 
Oh, the Bled, rejoicing natures, freely gushing 
Round a million happy hearth-stones, warm 
and bright ! 


THE WIND. 


A little while, and all the mirth is banish’d— 
A little, little while, and all is still! 

The feasters into outer space have vanish’d, 
Like clouds that have departed o’er the hill. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 
But the clouds, before thine impulse onward 
springing, : 
In some other sky new shapings will receive ; 
And man’s soul, across its mortal boundaries 
winging, 
Hails Eternity’s all-festal New Year’s Eve! 
THE WIND. 


I am too old to listen to young teaching, 
Although ’tis nearer to the source of truth: 
In vain the bitter ocean of my preaching 
Thou sprinklest with the honey-dew of youth. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS, 


Then thus we drown thy melancholy murmur 
With the torrent and the tumbling of our 
sound ! 
Lo! the footsteps of the Year are growing firmer 
As we fill the airy vastness round and round. 
With an eager, fierce impatience, out we stam- 


mer ; 

With a rush of rapid talking, down we sweep ; 
With augmenting volubility and clamor, 

Thus we trample, and we eddy, and we leap! 
We are creatures of a momentary being ; 

We can scarcely bear the sting of our delight ; 
From eur nests of stone and metal we are flee- 


ing, 
Ina aoe of mazy motion through the night. 
We jostle one another, and we wrangle ; : 
But the harmony which is to us as Love 
Breathes a reconciling sweetness through the 
jangle, 
And we faint towards the singing. spheres, 
above: 
Faint and falter with an infinite receding, 
Lapse and linger with an exquisite regret ; 
Till from out the dimmest distance we seem 
pleading, 
And the eyes of frail humanity grow wet. 
But the New Year, with its yet unacted history, 
Claims the homage of our last departing 
chime ; 
Then we hush ourselves.in awe before the mys- 
ster 
Of the nt and the freshest birth of Time, 


—Household Words. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


THe drums are all muffled ; the bugles are still ; 
There’s a pause in the valley—a halt on the 


1 ’ 
And the bearers of standards swerve back with a 
thrill 
Where sheaves of the dead bar the way ; 
For a great field is reaped, heaven’s garners to 


And stern Death holds his harvest to-day. 


There’s a voice on the winds like a spirit’s low 
ery— 
’Tis the muster-roll sounding—and who shall 
reply ? 
Not those whose wan faces glare white to the sky, 
With eyes fixed so steadfast and dimly, 
As they wait that last trump which they may 
not defy, 
Whose hands clutch the sword-hilt so grimly. 


The brave heads, late lifted, are solemnly bowed, 
And the riderless chargers stand quivering and 
cowed, 
As the burial requiem is chanted aloud, 
The groans of the death-stricken drowning ; 
While Victory looks on, like a queen, pale and 


proud, 
Who awaits till the morrow her crowning. 


There is no mocking blazon, as clay sinks to 
clay ; i 
The vain pomps of the peace-time are all swept 
away 
In the terrible face of the dread battle-day : 
Nor coffins nor shroudings are here ; 
Only relics that lay where the thickest the fray— 
A rent casque and a headless spear. 


Far away, tramp on tramp, peals the march of 
the foe 

Like a storm-wave’s retreating—spent, fitful, 
and slow, 

With sounds like their spirits that faint as they 
go 

By yon red-flowing river, whose waters 
Shall darken with sorrow the land where they 


flow 
To the eyes of her desolate daughters. 


They are fled—they are gone; but oh, not as 
they came, 

In the pride of those numbers they staked on 
the game. ‘ 

Never more shall they stand in the vanguard of 
Fame 

Never lift the stained sword which they 

drew ; 

Never more shall they boast of a glorious name, 
Never march with the leal and the true. 
Where the wreck of our legions lay stranded 

and lorn, 


They stole on our ranks in the mists of the 
morn. 


, 





AFTER THE BATTLE,—-WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 


Like the giant’s of Gaza, their strength it was 
shorn 
Ere those mists had rolled up to the sky: 
From the flash of our steel a new daybreak 
seemed born 
As we sprang up—to conquer or die, 


The tumult is silenced ; the death-lots are cast ; 
And ie Recor of battle are slumbering their 
ast. 
Do ye dream of yon Pale Form that rode on 
the blast ? 
Would ye face it once more, O ye brave? 
Yes! the broad road to Honor is red where ye 


passed, 
And of Glory ye asked but—a grave ! 
E. L. 
— Chambers’s Journal. 





WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 
WEE Willie Winkie 
Runs through the town, 
Up-stairs and down-stairs, 
In his night-gown, 
Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
*“« Are the weans in their bed, 
For it’s now ten.o’clock ¢” 


“ Hey! Willie Winkie, 
Are you coming, then ? 
The cat’s singing purrie 
To the sleeping hen. 
The dog is lying on the floor, 
And does not even peep ; 
But here’s:the wakeful laddie 
That will not fall asleep.” 


Any thing but sleep, you rogue ! 
Glowring like the moon ! 
Rattling in an iron jug 
With an iron spoon ; 
Rumbling, tumbling all about, 
Crowing like a cock ; 
Screaming like I don’t know what, 
Waking sleeping folk. 

“ Hey! Willie Winkie, 
Can’t you keep him still ? 
Wriggling off a body’s knee 
Like a very eel; 
Pulling at the cat's ear, 
As she drowsy hums— 
Heigh Willie Winkie, 
See, there he comes !” 


Wearied is the mother 

That has a restless wean, 

A wee, stumpie bairnie 

Heard whene’er he’s seen— 
That has a battle aye with sleep 
Before he close an e’e; 

But a kiss from off his rosy lips 
Gives strength anew to me. 


— Willie Winkie’s Nursery Rhymes for Scotland. 
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